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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Army is before Me Metz. Napoleon, shut up in Metz 
with two-thirds of his forces, the other third having been 
destroyed, demoralized, or driven to the rear, awaits with despair- 
ing courage the attack of the German Army. He is Cesar, and 


his pledge never to return to Paris except ‘ victorious or dead” has | 


been circulated through France, which is half in despair and half 
in revolution. The Ollivier Ministry has fallen, killed by public 
and well-deserved contempt; all passed soldiers unmarried and 
under thirty have been summoned to the ranks; the new Ministry, 
headed by General Montauban, threatens Paris, and urges all 
troops not necessary to shoot Parisians to the frontier; while Paris 
stands, sword in hand, for the National Guard has been armed, 
waiting for intelligence. If the Germans are beaten, well, the 
reckoning may be postponed; but if the Germans are victorious 
again, the Empire must disappear. ‘The old majority in the 
Chamber—the 116—will in that case, it is believed, nominate a 
Provisional Government, with General Trochu at its head—that is, 
will try to restore the House of Orleans, now encamped cn mtss¢ 
in Brussels—while the Left will demand a Republic under a 
Directory. There will be no possibility of defence by the 
Bonapartists, for their chief will be in exile—or, as he says, in 
his grave—and neither the Empress nor the little lad has claim 
or hold on France. 





The first point to be noted in the calculation of chances is the 
apparent collapse in the numerical strength of the French Army. 
We have from the first maintained that the Emperor was out- 
numbered, but the accounts now in circulation are incredible. If 
they are true—if, for instance, it is true, as the Siic/e says, that the 
Emperor has with him only 130,000 men—the Empire for years 
has been an imposture. We prefer our own calculations, which 
place the army defending Metz at 200,000 men, namely, the 
Guard and five corps of 30,000 each still unbroken. We doubt if 
many reinforcements have passed Nancy, where Macmahon needs 
men as much as his master, to prevent the Crown Prince turning 
Metz, and where, with his own shattered forces, De Failly’s 
weakened but not shattered corps, and the Garde Mobile from 
Chalons, he may have 60,000 or 70,000 men. On the other hand, 
supposing the Prussians to have lost about equally with the 
French, they still will have 115,000 men with the Crown Prince 
at Saverne, 130,000 men in the King’s army at Saarbriick, and 
130,000 men under Frederick Charles at Sierek,—total, 370,000, 
of whom ninety per cent. would be available for the battle. ‘The 
odds are fearful; but the Emperor has Metz, and the Moselle in 
its front must have been terribly swelled with the rain. 


The grand attack began, as recorded last week, at Weissem- 
burg. After the destruction of General A. Douay’s division, the 
Crown Prince pushed on towards Saverne, on his road to Nancy ; 


but was encountered on the 6th inst., at Worth, by Marshal | 


Macmahon, who on receipt of the intelligence from Weissemburg, 
had burried up with his own corps and some divisions from that 
of De Failly, probably in all 40,000. The battle raged all day at 
Worth and Reichshofen and the neighbouring villages, and every- 
Where the process and its results were the same. he French 
attacked furiously, often literally cleaving the German regiments ; 
but new regiments after regiments appeared, the steady German 


fire withered the French divisions, and at last the French fled, 
leaving ten thousand killed and wounded—the number is ollicial 
on both sides, as explained elsewhere—5,000 prisoners, thirty 
pieces of artillery, six mitrailleuses, and all baggage behind. Se 
terrible was the demoralization produced that Marshal Macmahon 
abandoned the passes of the Vosges, and threw himself into 
Nancy, where De Failly joined him with the remainder of his 
troops, where he received reinforcements, extent unknown, from 
the Garde Mobile at Chalons, and where he still remains. The 
Crown Prince pursued to Saverne, which he occupied on the 7th 
inst., and there the latest intelligence leaves him. 


On the 6th inst., also, the Army of the Centre, or King’s Army, 
at first under General Giben, but afterwards under General 
Steinmetz, advanced to recover Saarbriick, and enter France by a 
second route. General Frossard, with some 35,000 men, was 
posted in a position the centre of which was the hill of Spicheren, 
a steep hill held by the French in three lines one above the other. 
The accounts of the battle as yet received are very confused, but 





it would seem clear the Germans first seized every eminence from 
which their artillery could reach the French ; then wore them out 
by successive charges up the hill; and finally, using their numerical 
superiority, dispersed them by bringing up reinforcements at 
every point of the attack,—right, left, and centre. ‘The French, 
though outnumbered by three to one, fought heroically, 
and General Frossard’s command is said to have been literally 
‘crushed,”—a phrase which means, as far as we can make 
out, that he Jost a third of his men. ‘The Germans did 
not pursue with much energy, but their cavalry has through- 
out the week been scouring the villages up to Metz, and a portion 
of it has even appeared between Metzand Nancy. On ‘Thursday, 
it is believed, the North and Centre armies effected a junction ; 
but since the 9th inst. no trustworthy intelligence has arrived from 
the scene of action, and no intelligence at all except a few French 
guesses. All that is certain is that the French in Metz expect an 
action, and that the Germans, for some reason unknown, but 
probably to bring up troops from Mayence, are losing time. It is 
quite possible that the battle may be delayed until the fated day 
of the Napoleons,—the 15th of August. 








A telegram has been received from Carlsruhe, dated 10th 
August, according to which Strasburg has been invested by the 
Baden division of the German Army, under General Beyer, an 
army which must have crossed by Breisach. Strasburg has only 
one regiment of infantry, is “ scantily provisioned,” and if really 
invested must surrender, from the difficulty of obtaining food. 
‘The loss of the great city will annoy Paris, but as the country 
between the Rhine and the Vosges is already lost, the catastrophe 
will make little difference | to the war, 


The news of disaster was wholly unexpec ted in Paris, an] drove 
Parisians almost frantic. It arrived on Saturday, was generally 
known on Sunday, and being believed to be much less than the 
truth, excited a sort of frenzy of rage. ‘The Emperor had, how- 
| ever, told the truth in a rough, depressed way, announcing that 
** MacMahon had lost a battle,” that Frossard had been forced to 
retreat, that the Prussians had imitrailleases which ** caused much 
harm,” and that * tout peut se rétablir,”’—all might be regained. 
‘The Empress instantly arrived at the ‘Tuilleries—she had been at 
St. Cloud—and issued a rather fine address, acknowledging defeat, 
and pointing out that divisions would benefit the enemy ; but it 
| did not please the Parisians, who, for some reason not clear te 
| Englishmen, simply hate her as they hated Marie Antoinette. The 
Ministry sat en permanence, declared Paris in a state of siege, 
summoned Geueral ‘Trochu and his corps to Paris, and asked him 
| to take the Ministry at War. He peremptorily refused unless the 
| Empress would lay down the Regency, and the Ministry, at their 
| wits’ end, issued an address, analyzed below, and convoked the 
Chambers for Tuesday, the 9th inst. 








| This address alone would damn any Ministry, and must have 
| driven the Emperor wild. After an cloquent address to French- 
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men, whosee ** behind them centuries of glory, before them a fature 
which their heroism will render free and powerfal,” calling on 
them to conquer or to die, the writer calls on Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Russia to France, lest the Baltie should 
become a Prussian lake; on England because she dreads the 
Prussian Navy; on Holland, already threatened by Count 
Bismarck; on Austria, because she would cease to exist; on 
Italy, because Prussia would demand Venice as her port. In fact, 
he sends the hat round Europe asking for allies, and then goes on 
to aflirm that they are coming; England, because France has 
guaranteed Belgium; Sweden, Norway, and Denmark because 
Russia, because the Czar likes 





ae) 
art 


they ‘quiver with patriotism ;” 
General Fleury ; and Austria and Italy because they are arming 
and their Press is favourable, ‘‘ Our diplomacy will not be less 
active than our Army.” Imagine all that balderdash in an 
address to Parisians maddened by defeat, shrieking for arms, and 
crying, ‘* A la frontitre !” 


The Chamber met on Tuesday, and M. Ollivier read a dull 
speech, saying the greater part of the Army had never been engaged, 
and General Dejean asked for laws enabling him to send the 
Garde Mobile to the front, to enroll all men under thirty, and to 
call out the Conseripts of 1871, but it was soon evident that the 
Chamber would insist on a change of Ministry. M. Jules Favre de- 
manded that the Exaperor, being incapable, should be “ recalled "— 
that is, deposed—and a Commission appointed with power to save 
the country,—that is, in fact, a Provisional Government. ‘The 
President declared this revolutionary, M. Granier Cassagnac 
recommended drum-head court-martials on the Left, M. Picard 
demanded arms for the people, M. David recommended order, M. 
de Keratry asked for an abdication, and finally, after a scene of 
confusion in which it is said blows were exchanged, M. Clément 
Duvernois proposed that the Chamber ‘resolute to support a 
Cabinet competent to provide for the wants of the country,” 
passed to the order of the day. This was explained to mean a 
vote of no confidence, it was accepted by the Chamber, and the 
Ollivier Ministry resigned. 





The Empress has formed a Ministry of ‘‘ Arcadians,” the most 
important being General Montauban, Comte de Palikao, as 
Premier and War Minister ; M. Chevreau, Prefect of the Seine, as 
Minister of the Interior; Baron Jéréme David, natural son of 
King Jérome, as Minister of Public Works; and M. Clément 
Duvernois as Minister of Commerce. They have accepted a pro- 
posal by M. de Keratry to call out all passed soldiers up to forty, 
have armed the National Guard, have garrisoned the threatened 
points of Paris, and are urging reinforcements forward to Metz; 
but otherwise they are waiting, like the rest of mankind, for the 
result of the next battle. General Trochu is in Paris organizing 
defences, but will, he declares, accept political power only at the 
hands of the Corps Législatif. It is well understood that the 
majority, led by M. Buffet, will, in the event of a new disaster, 
declare the Empire at an end, and General Trochu ad interim 
Dictator of France, reserving ultimate power to the Corps 
Législatif, which will thus be a Convention. It will have the 
National Guard at its back. 


The expedition to the Baltic has been given up, for two reasons. 
The corps d’armée of 35,000 men, soldiers and marines, collected at 
Cherbourg, under General Trochu, was wanted to repress Paris, 
and all chance of aid from Denmark ended with the French defeats. 
The Emperor's agent, indeed, the Duke de Cadore, quitted Copen- 
hagen on the 11th inst., without having had an audience of the 
King. It is reported, and is probable, that the Russian Govern- 
ment has made the most strenuous efforts to keep Denmark quiet, 
fearing that General von Falkenstein, with his large force, would 
instantly occupy and annex Jutland, which has not 20,000 men, 
and could with difficulty be reinforced from the islands. The ironclad 
fleet has been increased by eleven more vessels, but it does not 
appear that without troops or Danish assistance they can effect 
anything. ‘The whereabouts of the German fleet is still unknown, 
and the Government appears to pursue at sea the policy of Russia 
in 1854. 

Parliament was prorogued on Wednesday, to Thursday, the 27th 
October, in a Queen's Speech (read by the Lord Chancellor) of 
better English and better sense than usual. 
tinues to receive from all foreign Powers expressions of good-will 
and friendship,” but has ‘witnessed with grief and pain, on 
domestic as well as public grounds, the outbreak of war between 


two powerful nations, both of them allied with this country.” 
Her best exertions will be directed to maintain neutrality, aud to 
oT 


The Queen * con- | 


prevent the extension of the area of the present conflict. She 
mentions the ‘Treaty to defend the neutrality of Belgium con. 
cluded with Prussia, and all but concluded with France, and 
a that she has invited the adhesion of the other parties to the 
Treaty of 1859. The Ilouse of Commons is encourage: 

that the elasticity of the revenue will enable the most 
meet the ad litional charges for a time of war without fresh taxa- 
tion. ‘The (Queen speaks of the “ temporary ” Act for repressing crime 
in Ireland as having hitherto answered its purpose, and indulges 
in very hopefal language about the Land Tenure Act, from which 
she auticipates the growth of ‘ general confidence in the provi- 
sions and administration of the law, and in the just and benevolent 
intentions of the Legislature.” In the Education Act she ** per- 
ceives a new guarantee for the moral and social well-being of the 
nation, and for its prosperity aud power.” And she ventures to 
hope that when Parliament is again summoned to its duties, she 
may be enabled to rejoice with it ‘+ in the re-establishment of peace 
on the Continent of Europe.” A very proper sort of epitaph on 
the Session, though it does suppress all reference to the danger of 
colonial dismemberment, and the tardy and reluctant concession 
which staved off the danger. 





The Treaty between England and Prussia for the defence of 

Belgium has been signed by Lord Granville and the North- 
German Minister, Count Bernstorff ; and Lord Granville has re- 
ceived the assurance of the French Ambassador that it is also 
| approved by the French Government, and will be signed by the 
I’rench Minister as soon as he receives his full powers. ‘The treaty 
records the ‘ fixed determination” of the signataries “ to main- 
tain the independence and neutrality of Belgium,” as provided 
for in the Quintuple ‘Treaty of 1839, declares that Her 
Majesty will co-operate with the Power named in the treaty to 
resist the violation of the neutrality of Belgium by the other belli- 
gerent, in such manner as may be mutually agreed upon, “ em- 
ploying for that purpose her naval and military forces to insure 
its observance.” But the Queen does not engage herself to take 
part in the general operations of the war, except so far as she 
may think essential to her particular purpose. The treaty is to 
be binding for a year after the cessation of hostilities between 
| France and North Germany, after which the parties to it fall 
back on the general engagements of the Treaty of 1839. The 
proposal for the treaty was communicated to both the Russian 
and the Austrian ambassadors within an hour of its communica- 
tion to France and Germany, and Austria has expressed concur- 
rence, and promised, in case of the assent of France and Germany, 
to join. Russia is spoken of as quite favourable to the drift of 
the treaty, but as wishing for some general engagement of larger 
scope. 
Lord Cairns in the Ilouse of Lords, and Mr. Bernal Osborne in 
the Hlouse of Commons, criticized the Treaty, the latter in very 
warm language, calling it ‘ta childish perpetration of diplomatic 
folly.” But the grounds both of the temperate and intemperate 
speaker seemed very weak. Lord Cairns objected that the other 
neutral Powers ought to have acted with us, to prevent the appear- 
ance of a particular alliance between ourselves and the more scru- 
pulous belligerent, after any violation of Belgian neutrality by 
the other belligerent. Indeed, he thought that one of the belli- 
gerents might, by some unexplained process, manauvre the other 
into a violation of Belgium on purpose to obtain our aid. Lord 
Granville, however, pointed out that this was almost as difficult 
to understand as the boast of the superior chess-player, who said 
he would force his adversary to checkmate (or was it to stale- 
mate?) himself. In effect, Austria has already joined us, and 
Russia would have found the same difliculties had we applied first 
| to her. Also we have at least secured the co-operation of a power- 
| ful belligerent State in resisting the aggression of the other belli- 
| gerent, instead of remaining under a responsibility in which we 
| might have stood alone. The objection that if we do take part 
' with one belligerent against the other, though even for a limited 
| aud specific purpose, we shall be all but certainly embarked in the 
| general war, would be sound enough, if it were but an objection. 
| Had we acted under the Treaty of 1839,—without first secur- 
ing the co-operation of either belligerent for our own particular 
end,—would it not necessarily have been the same ? 




















/ On the whole, the Treaty has been received with universal 
| Satisfaction in England, and in Belgium it bas created a real 
euthusiasm. The Common Council of Brussels have voted an 
address of cordial thanks to Queen Victoria ; ten thousand people 
assembled before the house of the English Minister at Brussels, where 
the address was presented, waving the Belgian flags, and singing 
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«God Save the Queen,” and a similar scene occurred before the 

house of the English Vice-Consul. The speech from the King of 

Belgium to the Parliament referred in grateful terms to the influ- 

ence England was exerting on behalf of Belgium, and the Senate in | 
its answer to the speech says the nation ‘is profoundly grateful | 
freconnaissante] for the steps which attest the solicitude of her | 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain for the interests of Belgian | 
neutrality.” On the whole, nothing can be clearer than that | 
Belgium eagerly desired and gratefully accepts the help of England, 

and that she is by no means displeased that she has not been 

made a party to the treaty so vitally serving her interests. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Treaty, explaining the motives 
which had actuated the Government even more powerfully than 
the merely formal guarantee,—for guarantees must often be inter- 
preted with a certain allowance for changing circumstances, and 
the ensemble of obligations which they contain, —was exceedingly 
striking, and in his best tone. ‘‘ Belgium,” he said, ‘ has set to 
Europe an example of a good and stable government, gracefully 
associated with the widest possible extension of the liberty of the 
people. Looking at a country such as that, is there any man who 
does not feel that if, in order to satisfy a greedy appetite for 
aggrandizement, coming whence it may, Belgium were absorbed, 
the day that witnessed that absorption would hear the knell of 
public right and public law in Europe.” And we, he adds, if 
we could quietly stand by and witness such an act, should be par- 
ticipators in the guilt. It has been said, with absurd disregard to 
facts, that Mr. Gladstone did not find this out till France was already 
getting the worst of it. In point of fact, Lord Granville’s pro- 
posal was communicated to both France and Germany on Saturday, 
30th July, six days before the battle of Weissenburg—the first 
French reverse—was known in this country, and five before it 
occurred. 


A curious blunder in translating the King of Prussia’s despatch, 
recounting the Crown Prince's great success at Worth, has laid 
the King, who is a profoundly religious man, open to the charge 
of heartless flippancy. He telegraphed to the Queen, ‘ Merk- 
wiirdiges Gliick,—this new victory won by Fritz,” which the 
English papers translated ‘‘ wonderful luck,” as if the King were 
blessing his lucky stars, or thanking Chance for his great success, 
—which, since he proceded to say immediately, ‘ thank God for His 
mercy,’ would have been inconsistent with himself, as well as 
flippant. It should have been translated, “ Remarkable happiness, 


quoted the remark of some foreign general, that ‘‘ the English 
infantry was about the most formidable in the world, but for- 
tunately there was very little of it;” he believed, taking ‘“ the 
limited amount of our forces into consideration, that our arma- 
ment was now about the best that exists in the world.” We had 
upon the seas a fleet ‘certainly equal to any, he thought he might 
go further, and say equal to any two of those were now afloat.” 
Ile thought it was a thousand to one against our being compelled 
to take up arms by the violation of Belgian neutrality. In short, 
Lord Derby could not have given the Government a heartier sup- 
port than he did. Mr. Disraeli and Sir John Pakington must 
think him a true Job’s comforter to his late colleagues, as he thus 
expresses his hearty conviction that their favourite cavils are petty 
and baseless. But Lord Derby is now his own party. 


Mr. Odo Russell, so long our Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, has 
returned to England, and accepted the post of Assistant-Under 
Secretary of the Foreign Office, in the place of the late Hon, 
Charles Spring Rice. It will be a matter of no small difficulty 
adequately to supply Mr. Odo Russell's place at Rome. Subtlety 
and suavity, knowledge of the Church and of the world, are all 
needed in dealing with ecclesiastical statesmen. 


The Duc de Gramont has replied to Count Bismarck’s last 
charges by what virtually comes to saying, ‘* We didn’t do it, 
but if we did, you are as bad.” And that seems to be very near 
the mark. ‘The Duc de Gramont explicitly asserts that Count Bis- 
marck said to Prince Napoleon, ‘‘ You desire an impossible thing; 
you wish to take the Rhenish provinces which are German. Why do 
you not annex Belgium, where the people have the same origin, the 
same religion, and the same language as yourselves ? I have already 
caused that to be mentioned to the Emperor. If he entered into 
my views, we would assist him to take Belgium. As for myself, if I 
were the master, and I were not hampered by the obstinacy of the 
King, it would be already done.” General ‘Tiirr’s confession 
comes to the same thing, and though he is said to be a mere agent 
of the Emperor's, there seems very little doubt that Count Bis- 
marck really did hold out to the Emperor the prospect of his 
cordial connivance in any plunder that did not touch German 


soil. Germany and France stand in very different positions in 
relation to this war. But hardly so the German and French 
diplomatists. 


The accounts from Paris are evidently modified by a fear that 





—this new great victory won by Fritz. ‘Thank God for His mercy.” 
A warm patriot like King William could hardly think of a great 
victory in so dangerous a war as anything but happiness, just as 
he must have felt the bitter grief of a defeat. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has just put out a prayer to be 
used during this war, which has the merit of being strictly neutral 
and heartily pacific, but there will be difficulties felt by some in 
the use of it, nevertheless. ‘‘ Inspire,” it says, ‘‘ the vanquished 
with submission to Thy will.” Does not that seem to pray that 
the vanquished shall acquiesce in defeat and be indisposed to 
fight, even though it might be in defence of their country and 
homes, as patriotism would teach them to fight? It is, at all 
events, a questionable form of prayer, and questionable forms of 
prayer are always unfortunate. Probably both German and 
French peoples are now praying with all their hearts for strength 
to pour out their lives willingly for their countries. Are we sure 





that we can properly ask for them that they should feel very 
much as neutrals feel,—which is in effect the spirit of this petition ? 
For them at least, is it not the truest self-sacrifice to pray not 
that, when vanquished, they may submit, but that when van- | 
quished they may not lose fortitude to strive again and again for | 
the losing cause? Beyond the general prayer for peace, we are not | 
sure that these sort of prayers ought to go. How if the bel- 
ligerents are praying that God may guide the hearts of the | 
neutrals not to keep selfishly aloof from this great struggle? 
They might have as good a right to pray that God would give us 
their enthusiasm, as we that God would give them that spirit of | 
submission in which neutrals, of course, look upon any defeat. 





Lord Derby made a speech on Wednesday at Liverpool that was | 
not very remarkable in itself, but was so as coming froman eminent | 
Conservative statesman, for it not only gavea hearty support to the 
Government, and exonerated it from all blame for the reductions | 
made in the Army and Navy budgets during the last two years, but 
it affirmed in the strongest way Lord Derby's personal belief that | 
both Services are now in a very efficient condition,—a piece of 
candour which must be wormwood to the Conservative Press. Ie 





letters are opened; but it would seem clear that the Empress is 
not equal to so grave a situation; that the great officials are 
scarcely loyal to the Empire, omitting from all proclamations the 
usual ‘ Vive l’Empereur!” that some, at all events, of the leading 
Bonapartists are taking precautions about their property ; that 
the desire for a change of Government is not limited to the Reds, 
but extends to the middle-class ; that Paris does not rush to the 
frontier, but desires to be armed in Paris; and that all classes 
are waiting news in almost ferocious anxiety. There has, how- 
ever, been no serious movement yet, and the use of bodies of 
troops to protect the Tuileries, the Corps Législatif, and M. 
Ollivier’s house has been scarcely needed. 


The Chamber has passed a law suspending specie payments, 
and another authorizing a loan of £20,000,000. 


The Times of Friday has a curious article on the necessity of 
mediation between the belligerents, the pith of which is that the 
Germans, if they win, will have a right to claim the expenses of 
the war, a recognition of Germany as a whole, and a permanent 
reduction in the armed force of France. We do not like the 
terms. ‘The real danger is lest King William, who, once in the 
field, grows stern, should ask for the line of the Vosges, 
the old German frontier, and one more defensible than 
any which exists. If he asks this,—and he hints that 
he will ask it, and add out of it to Bavarian possessions—the 
war will go on; but even if driven from this, the demand as to the 
army is absurd. It will ouly compel the French to adopt the 
Prussian system, and send ker whole population, as Prussia did, 
through the military mill. The money Germany must have— 
the one tactical fault of Berlin is stinginess—but it is greatly to 
be regretted that France has not a good big colony to offer. We 
are not certain even now that Prussia would not accept, say, the 
Isle de Bourbon and Cochin China, sooner than Alsace, which the 
French would plot for ever to regain. Ships, colonies, aud com- 
merce are German * ideas.” 





Consols were on Friday evening 90} to 914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—~+>——. 
THE WAR. 
ERMANY stands at the head of the world. The “ policy 


of magnificent audacity ” which for the past four weeks 
we have predicted to unwilling ears has been pursued, and 
has so far been utterly successful. The Germans have been 
but eight days in France, and already athird of her Army has 
been scattered ; her Generals have abandoned Alsace and the 
passes of the Vosges; her Emperor is shut up in Metz, with 
the German cavalry in sight of the fortifications, awaiting 
attack from an army double the number of his own; her 
capital in gloomy wrath is waiting the signal to overthrow 
the dynasty, and “ Vive l’Empereur! ”’ has ceased to appear at 
the bottom of official decrees. Unless we mistake utterly 
the position of affairs, the strength of the armies in the 
field, and the nerve of the German Generals, before 
our next issue appears, the Napoleonic Empire, born in a 
military massacre, will have perished in a military rout ; 
General Trochu will be ad interim Dictator, and Europe will 
be face to face with the well-known figure, so fascinating and 
so terrible, France risen in Revolution. The attack on 
Weissemburg was, as we asserted last week, the signal for the 
general invasion. Germany had been gathering herself for 
eighteen days, during which the roll of the trains had never 
ceased night or day, and on the 4th was gathered along 
the line stretching from the Rhine to Luxemburg in 
three huge groups. The Army of the South, commanded by 
the Crown Prince Fritz, and numbering some 140,000 men, 
lay at Landau, screened from French observation by the heavy 
woods. The Army of the Centre—or, as the Germans call it, 
of the King—under the direct command of General Stein- 
metz, lay around Zweibriicken, and numbered about 120,000 
men. The Army of the North—we use geovraphical instead 
of military terms designedly—under Prince Frederick Charles, 
was posted between Saarlouis and Merzig, in strength as yet 
entirely unknown, but probably equal to that of the other 
two commands. Before them lay the French Army, 
scattered in eight corps, each of which ought to have 
been 42,000 strong, and was probably but 350,000, dis- 
connected from one another, in want of supplies, and in one 
case at least of ammunition, with Generals at almost open 
variance, with no leader trusted by the Army, and with a 
Commander-in-chief whose brain, despite its immense power, 
works too slowly and subtly for the conduct of operations in the 
field, who is subject to fits of hypochondriac melancholy, and 
who, always indolent, is now incapable of harassing himself 
with details. The Imperial system had borne its fruits. For 
eighteen years the Emperor had been compelled to seek soldiers 
among his friends, to pamper those who supported him, to de- 
press those who were independent, till with Germany armed be- 
fore them, the most martial people on earth scarcely possessed a 
General, the staff was controlled by a mere favourite whom no 
marshal would obey, and the Intendance had so utterly broken 
down that whole divisions were left for twenty-four hours 
without bread, and the massing of troops was delayed by a 
fear that the men might starve. The German leaders, splen- 
didly served by an Intelligence Department, which sticks at 
nothing, whether the sacrifice of cavalry oflicers, or the 
employment of women as spies, or the purchase of docu- 
ments from civilian clerks—always the difficulty of French 
departments—probably knew much of this confusion, 
though not all, and at all events the attack began 
on Thursday the 4th. Bursting through his woods upon 
the Geis Hill, where 8,000 men, commanded by General 


ee] 
a massacre. Again and again the French charged down 
the slopes, sometimes cutting the German battalions, says an 
eye-witness, ‘as a scythe cuts wheat,” but always meeting 
the same heavy, continuous, remorseless fire. The terrible 
defect of French troops, their inability to resist the temptation 
to hasty firing offered by the breech-loaders, began to tell ; the 
Germans, brave as themselves, but educated, and therefore 
cooler, pressed steadily up the inclines, and after a loss of 
10,000 men in killed and wounded, and 5,000 prisoners— 
MacMahon’s and the Crown Prince’s statements, dissonant at 
first, now exactly tally—the entire corps was driven in 
headlong rout back towards Nancy. So complete was the 
rout that thirty guns and six mitrailleuses were left behind ; 
and the Marshal, after a momentary halt at Saverne, finding 
the Germans still upon him, fled to Nancy, there, if possible, 
to re-form. He has been there joined by De Failly and con- 
scripts from Chalons, and ought to have 70,000 troops, who, 
however, are cut off by German cavalry from all communica- 
tion with Metz. 

Meanwhile, the Army of the Centre had also done its work. 
After the scenic absurdity at which poor little Louis received 
his baptism of fire, General Frossard, with another corps d'armeée, 
as isolated as that of MacMahon, had occupied Spicheren— 
the hill which overlooks Saarbriick—and here he was at- 
tacked by General Giben, Steinmetz’s second in command, 
and the scene at Worth was repeated. The French occupied. 
a magnificent position, three lines stretching one above another 
across a hill so steep that its ascent in the face of an enemy 
appeared impossible. Still, up this steep hill went 
the Germans, again and again and again, new regiments 
marching forward as those before them withered away 
—some companies of 200 men emerged with less than 
40—until the French, destroyed by the steady, deadly 
fire, mowed down by artillery from an eminence upon 
the right, and perhaps short of ammunition, fled in utter 
comfusion towards Metz, pursued sharply for some few miles 
by German cavalry, but not by the main body. ITlad the 
Germans known the truth and followed, Metz might have 
been taken and the first campaign ended; for during some 
hours Metz was in anarchy. The Emperor is said to have been 
away—we should think an impossibility—but the Staff, by 
the testimony of all eye-witnesses, utterly lost its head, did 
not know where the different corps were, could give no orders, 
and expected to see the enemy momently before Metz. 
The Emperor sat writing despondent telegrams, Metz. 
was full of beaten soldiers, and but one perfect corps was 
within the lines. The Germans, however, who had been 
terribly handled, and are enthusiastic in their admiration of 
| French courage, wanted ammunition and reinforcements, and 
contented themselves with throwing forward their immense 
strength of cavalry. All the villages between Saarbriick and 
Metz have been seized ; bodies of German horsemen have been 
met between Metz and Nancy, thrown forward, doubtless, to 
cut telegraphs and railways between those two points ; 
and the Army of the North, hitherto untouched, has 
| joined the Army of the Centre under Steinmetz, and both are 
| believed to have advanced amidst frightful torrents of rain 
ito the final attack. The Crown Prince is at Saverne, only 
forty miles away, and the entire German Army, 350,000 
| strong, may be regarded as threatening Metz. 

The situation of the Emperor is almost hopeless. He is 
| Caesar, not King; he must have victory, or be dethroned ; 
| he dare not pursue the path of safety, fall back on Chialons, 
and calling all France to his aid, fight his great battle there. 
IIe must fight before Metz, and he has with him at the most but 
five corps, 150,000 men, and such reinforcements as he may have 
These may have been considerable ; but 








received by rail. 





Abel Douay, lay in innocent ignorance of his presence, the | Metz was so badly provisioned that he has been compelled to 
Crown Prince carried the eminence, and despite the heroic | load the rails with commissariat trains—he says so himself— 
efforts of the French, who, outgeneralled and outnumbered, | an invaluable force, Trochu’s corps d’'armee, 35,000 strong, 
still charged as if mere valour would stop bullets, drove the | has been detained in Paris to shoot her citizens; another large 
division from its position, occupied Weissemburg, and poured | garrison is at Lyons; troops cannot reach him at Metz except | 
without halt upon his route to Nancy. General MacMahon, | by way of Naney, communication with which may be by 
to whose corps Douay’s division belonged, had been consulting | this time interrupted; and, most fatal sign of all, it is 
with the Emperor when he heard the news; and, it is said,|doubtful if the tocsin now sounding through France will 
extorted permission to avenge his honour. Still, unaware of | “yield.” The citizens have been disarmed to_ make 
the German force upon the road, he hurried up his own corps | Czsarism easy ; for eighteen years scarcely a man outside the 
and part of De Failly’s—the Turcos belonged to the latter, | army has seen a rifle ; the Chassepot in unused hands goes off, 
and the Emperor speaks of De Failly’s “rally "—and es About says, of volition; and the first town called on to rise, 
advanced to Douay’s support, when he encountered on the 6th | Nancy, has refused. “If our soldiers are beaten,” says the 
near Wirth the Army of the Crown Prince. He had, as we! Mayor, “ what would our citizens be?’ The Emperor must 
believe, 40,000 men, but, as the Emperor says, 33,000 ; while | fight where he is, and as he is; and it is with a deep 


his enemy had quite 100,000 available, and the battle became | sigh for glorious France, though with no regret for 
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him, that we state our conviction that even French 


heroism cannot avert the result. Metz and the Empire 
must fall together, and, as we believe, reflecting on the 
demoralization of surprise produced by the German victories, 
on the incredible blundering in all the supply departments— 
even the Chassepots, it is said, being short—on the want of 
trusted Generals, on the excuse which will be offered to 


French patriotism in the fall of the Empire—which produced | 


alike the war and the want of preparedness to meet it—on the 


fear with which the announcement of a Republic will be | 


received by the peasantry, who are hoarding gold in all 
directions,—and above all, on the want of time produced 
by the frightful energy of the German chiefs, we doubt 
whether, if King William is but wise—if he contents himself 
with the recognition by France of his House as Emperors of 
Germany and of all that title implies, and with payment of 
the expenses of the war, not yet heavy—the new Govern- 
ment of France can avoid accepting peace. Guerilla war 
is impossible against breech-loaders, for Government can- 
not keep stores of cartridges on every hill-side, nor can any 
ossible rising enable the French to outnumber the Germans 
on the field. Greater numbers than theirs could not be fed. 
We fear deeply—for if Metz falls, the German triumph will 
be dangerously complete—that unless the Prussian King 
yields to his press, demands the old line of the Vosges, or 
otherwise misuses the favour of Providence, the war is 
at an end, and Germany for a generation arbiter of the 
world. 


IN PARIS. 


4 RANCE will survive all this; but nothing but victory in 
the field, victory immediate, complete, and dramatic, 

ean now save the Empire. For eighteen years Napoleon has 
made a monopoly cf statesmanship, has been the single 
politician in France at once powerful and independent,—has 
preferred servants to statesmen and parasites to advisers, and 
now, in the supreme hour of his life, he has been as feebly 
served in his capital as on the frontier. Not one among his 
thousand servants has shown a sign of real devotion. The 
first thing done by his Council was to omit his name in 
#Jl proclamations, the first idea of his Empress was to place 
her boy in safety, the first thought of his Ministry was 
to summon the rival power, the Legislative Body. The 
conduct of his chief agents in the crisis would suggest the 
idea of treachery, but that nothing so definite could have been 
so weak. On receipt on Sunday morning of the first intelli- 
gence of disaster, Paris, which had just been exulting in an 
imaginary victory invented by a speculator on the Bourse, 
went mad with mortification, rage, and patriotic pride. The 
Parisian, a born soldier, perceived in an instant the 
magnitude of the reverse, the danger of the country, and the 
mismanagement which had produced it, and demanded with 
passionate threats more news, arms, and popular reinforcements 
for the frontier. News the Ministry granted with a liberal 
hand. They published, instead of a short and truthful narra- 
tive of events, the series of telegrams addressed by the Emperor 
to his wife,—a series which indicate either a knowledge of facts 
hitherto concealed or the despondency of a mind utterly 
unstrung, and are, in fact, but variations on the melancholy 
refrain, ‘ Tout peut se retablir.” No less than five messages, 
each more sombre than the last, were telegraphed to Paris on 
Sunday morning by the weary and downcast monarch, till the 
great city, accustomed to believe that Government would tell but 
half the truth, began to suspect that the army had been 
destroyed. As if to give strength to the worst suspicions, the 
Ministry, either utterly unmanned or conscious of incompet- 
ence to rule the situation, afraid of the Emperor, afraid of 
the people, afraid of the Republicans, first granted arms to 
the National Guard, then summoned the regiments of infantry 
and marines, awaiting at Cherbourg orders for the Baltic, to 
garrison Paris, then declared the capital in a state of siege, 
and finally convoked the Chamber, at first for Thursday, and 
then for Tuesday morning. Paris was hesitating whether to 
expend her rage upon the Prussians or the Bonapartes, but not 


the slightest attempt was made either to diminish her wrath, or | 


to turn it, as it might have been turned, to patriotic account. 


No order was given in the Emperor’s name, and the very word | 


was carefully excluded from all proclamations. Paris in her 
worst moods is never devoid of a certain nobility of thought, 
and had a stirring appeal been made to the patriotism of her 
citizens, had every soldier been sent to the front, and Paris 
called on to defend and organize herself, all ideas of revolution 


would have been postponed, and Paris would have formed an 
army of reserve; but there was no sign even of a possible unity 
between the Government and the capital. Arms were refused 
except upon condition of an immediate march to the frontier. 
Orders were issued for works to be executed on the forts 
round Paris, orders which suggested that the Ministry expected 
the Prussians within the week, and which every soldier—and 
in France who is not a soldier?—must have known to be 
absurd. Paris is absolutely indefensible except by an army 
in the field. If the hill Montretout were once carried— 
jan event the girdle of forts could neither retard nor 
prevent—the city must either surrender or be destroyed house 
by house; while a besieging army, sufficiently large to risk a 
| battle with the most martial population in the world, could in 
three days starve it into submission. The talk of fortifications 
is a weak trick to encourage a population which, if armed and 
trusted, would not contain a coward. Finally, the Ministry 
issued—or, atall events, M. Ollivier issued—the most astounding 
proclamation in history,—a manifestoin which the Government 
of France, a Cwsarist Government claiming to be first in the 
world, after a few sentences of patriotic platitude, sends round 
the hat to all the States of Europe, virtually implores aid from 
Austria, Russia, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, any State, how- 
ever small or however remote, which controls a soldier and a 
gun. A man need not be very excitable to believe that its 
author must have thought that all was over, and to Frenchmen, 
accustomed to oflicial boastfulness, it must have read like a 
petition from France upon her knees. 

Never was such an exhibition of inept incompetence, and 
we do not wonder that the first spasm of rage and pride once 
over, Paris turned upon the Ministry, and demanded that in 
the name of decency and the Fatherland, at least she might be 
rid of them. The Corps Legislatif—which, if the Emperor 
were to bear rule, ought never to have been summoned, it 
being the only body which could legalize insurrection—met on 
Tuesday, and at once gave expression to all the moods of Paris. 
The Left boldly demanded the “recall of the Emperor,” and the 
appointment of a Committee “charged with the defence of 
France,’ —that is, of a Provisional Government with dicta- 
torial powers, and supported by the populace of the capital, 
whom it proposed to furnish with arms. M. de Keratry de- 
manded the abdication of the Emperor, The Right shrieked 
for the abdication of the Ministry, and at last—after a wild 
scene of confusion, during which the Ministers were personally 
threatened, and the Minister of the Interior struck, while M. 
Granier de Cassagnac called for the execution of the Left, and 
M. Jules Simon, inaudible from the uproar, beat his 
breast to imply that he longed for the Government 
bullets—M. Clément Duvernois introduced a resolution of 
want of confidence. The Chamber accepted it—we are not 
told by what majority—and M. Ollivier resigned; and the 
Empress replaced the quasi-Constitutionalists by a Cabinet of 
Mamelukes, with General Montauban as Minister of War and 
M. Jérome David as Minister of Public Works. No new man 
has a seat, and no man of genius, for the Comte de 
Palikao, though a soldier of experience, is a mere ser- 
vant of the Empress, utterly distrusted by the Army; 
and M. David, though he has a trace of genius, and as a half 
brother of Prince Jéréme has Buonaparte blood in his veins, is 
a man of no advising power. Nothing beyond calling out 
the National Guard has yet been done by the Ministry to 
strengthen the troops in the front,—for the order to call 
out the passed soldiers, accepted as an amendment at the 
hands of M. de Keratry, will take a month to bear fruit, they 
living in all villages in France,—forty thousand regular 
soldiers and marines are retained in the capital to keep down 
the Republicans, the enthusiasm of the provinces is left to 
expend itself in the departure of volunteers for the nearest 
depéts, and the new Government has not the faintest hold 
over the population. The old policy of repression is pursued, 
as if France were in insurrection against the Empire instead of 
Prussia. The Tuileries and the Corps Législatif are guarded 
by cuirassiers and dragoons, the National Guard have already 
refused to act against the people, the marines are said 
to be doubtful, and should another great battle be lost, 
the desire for a change of rulers will be felt as strongly 
in the Army as among the mob. We would not give 
the Empire three days of life after another defeat; and 
its successor, for the time at all events, can only be the 
Republic, with General Trochu, under one title or another, as 

ad interim Dictator of France. Some observers predict, we see, 
that the Empire will die hard, but for whom are the troops to 
; fight? For a Sovereign whose claim to rule is that he can 
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lead, and who has led the armies of France to a series of 
defeats? There is no personal loyalty in France. For a 
woman, supposed to be a slave of the priests, a Spaniard, 
and an absolutist? It is not with a German army 
upon the soil that France accepts a woman’s rule, For 
a child of fourteen? For the Army? The Army under 
the Republic will be where it was under the Empire, and 
with an abler Commander-in-Chief. We believe if another 
defeat arrives, the Corps Législatif will be within twenty-four 
hours surrounded by menacing masses against whom neither 
troops nor National Guard will act, the Republic will be 
proclaimed, and a Directory constituted, of which General 
Trochu will be the soul; and then—then let Germany look to 
herself, for in France to become a General it will no longer be 
necessary first to adore a Ceesar. 








THE BELGIAN TREATY. 

\ ie country has received the announcement of the 

Ministerial policy with respect to Belgium with a con- 
tent which has in it something of surprise. It had believed 
that the Cabinet would, in the end, be true to itself and to the 
national character, but it had not expected either such deci- 
sion or such foresight. I[efleeting on Mr. Gladstone's consci- 
entious horror of war and intellectual loathing of expense ; on 


the reluctance, not to say the weakness, he displayed in the | 


Crimean campaign ; on his obvious unwillingness to give Par- 
liamentary pledges; on Mr. Bright's presence in the Cabinet, 
and his great influence with its head ; on the traditional dislike 
of English politicians to Continental embroilments, and on the 
absence of readiness in the military department, the country 
doubted whether the Ministry would at once master the 
situation,—whether it would not rather drift into war 
in the vain hope of averting action. The doubt, though 
natural, was unjust. The Government, though reticent, as we 
think over-reticent, in Parliament, spoke clearly enough in its 
despatches. If England was left in doubt, the two or three 
men who just now are moving armies were in no doubt at all. 
The French and German Governments knew clearly that for 
either of them to invade Belgium would be to declare war on 
the United Kingdom, and knew it through a despatch which gave 


to neither of them, if innocent of such design, any just cause of | 


offence. The British Government,.carefully avoiding all menace 
and all braggadocio, and all uncertain forms of expression, in- 
formed them, says Lord Granville, that it received with pleasure 
assurances of the intention to respect the neutrality of Belgium; 
that it confided in those assurances, but that it considered themin 
one particular incomplete. If one belligerent invaded Belgium, 
the other would be at liberty to do likewise. The Government 
of Great Britain did not intend Belgium to be invaded at all, 
on any pretext: and begged to submit to both belligerents 
impartially, and to the other neutral Powers concerned in 
the original guarantee, a new Treaty, operative for twelve 
months after the conclusion of peace. By this Treaty the 
signataries would bind themselves anew, but separately, and 
to Great Britain alone, to maintain the independence of 
Belgium,—thus disposing of the arguments otherwise sure to 
be advanced, that the Treaty of 1839 had ceased to be of any 
benefit to Europe, or of any meaning in the altered cirecum- 
stances of the world, and, that the guarantee being collective, 
the War had terminated all individual responsibilities,—and 
also to co-operate with Great Britain in resisting such invasion 
by force. In plainer words, Germany and France in accepting 
the Treaty pledge themselves to leave Belgium alone, and if 
either break the pledge the other will aid Great Britain in 
attacking him. This Treaty was accepted almost at once by 
Germany, which has no interest in attacking Belgium; and 
after a certain hesitation by Napoleon, who, whatever his 
original policy may have been, now finds in the neutrality of 
Belgium, as his Journal Oficiel admits, a “ protection for his 
Northern frontier." The Treaty has also been accepted in 
principle by Austria, and the total result of a hurried 
negotiation has been this,—Great Britain has announced, in a 
method more emphatic than any Parliamentary speech, a 
method which binds the Government as well as the individual 
orator, that she will defend the independence of Belgium by 
force of arms. She has secured the aid in that heavy task of 
at least one great Continental army, the army of the belligerent 
who does not invade. And she has put an end to the dreaded 
and dreadful possibility of an alliance between France and 
Germany for the purpose of despviling Belgium. Napoleon 


and Bismarck may be capable of anything, but neither France 
nor Germany would follow them in striking up a dishonourable | 
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peace in order to violate at the expense of a friendly nation » 
Treaty of which the ink was not yet dry. No Government 
which made such a proposal to Germany could endure a week 

and the “ awkward situation ” at which Lord Granville has = 
repeatedly hinted—a situation in which the alternative would 
have been to fight Europe or submit disgracefully—may be- 
considered to be finally averted. We cannot have to fight for 
Belgium against a continent inarms. We cannot have to fight 
for Belgium in utter isolation. We cannot be forced to endure- 
the humiliation of seeing Belgium absorbed in derision of our 
engagements, our interests, and our threats. Our danger is 
| reduced to this,—that in the event of either belligerent ‘80 far 
| winning the game as to be able and willing to overrun Belgium, 
we shall be compelled to place ourselves in line with his. 
opponent, and fight by his side until our little ally is once 
more free. In a history not very rich in diplomatic triumphs, 
we cannot recall one so sudden or so complete ; and we con- 
gratulate both the Ministry and the country on a Foreign 
| Secretary who knows how to give to English despatches al} 
the force of acts, who can protect an ally without a threat, and 
arrest a dangerous policy without putting an army in the 
field. 

Only two serious objections have been raised to the Treaty, 

and both of them, as we think, admit of easy answers. It is 
alleged by Lord Cairns and Mr. Disraeli, that in the event of 
an invasion of Belgium our refusal to co-operate with our ally 
in the general operations of the war would be utterly worthless, 
We could not, for example, fight France in alliance with Prussia 
without aiding Prussia, or without resisting France at any 
point at which she might attack. That is true, but then we 
could not fight France alone without aiding Prussiaalso. The 
use of the stipulation is to enable us to retire when the 
object is accomplished, to limit the object of the war, and to 
exonerate us from any necessity of securing advantages for 
any power other than ourselves and Belgium. That the limi- 
tations would very speedily disappear is not improbable, but 
their existence in the Treaty leaves us very mueh more free to. 
act, especially when we come to consider the ultimate terms of 
peace. Again, it is insinuated, and greatly to our surprise, by. 
the 7imes, that Belgium may not like the Treaty, may think: 
| that it admits a doubtful or ambitious Power into her terri- 
tory, and gives her no security that he will go away again. 
She has just as much security for that as she has at present, 
namely, her own strength, and the British guarantee that she- 
shall not be conquered. Belgium, it is asserted, was not asked: 
to agree to the new arrangement. Surely all that is hyper- 
criticism. The wishes and objects and policy of the Belgian 
‘Government are as well known to the Foreign Office as the 
decisions of our own ; the Belgian Embassy in London is always: 
in special relations with the British Court, and even if no 
formal assent has been recorded, we may be perfectly certain 
that King Leopold II. was cognizant of every detail of the- 
negotiations. The result has been received in Brussels with. 
a transport of joy and gratitude, and if it had not been, there 
has been no pressure placed upon the Belgian Government,. 
which is now, as at all times, at liberty to decline any English 
or other assistance. We certainly are not about to fight for 
Belgium against her will. 

Recent events and Lord Granville’s diplomatic skill would 
seem to have removed the danger which only a week ago ap- 
peared so terrible, but we trust the Government will continue 
its military preparations. ‘There are vast ambitions abroad 
in Europe,” as Mr. Disraeli says, and this is no time to be 
weak. We may yet be compelled to intervene actively in 
favour of moderation, or to forbid intrigues to the Eastward 
which would threaten our imperial interests. We do not yet 
know what a Provisional Government in Paris might attempt, 
what a victorious Hohenzollern might demand, at what price 
Russian quiescence has been purchased, or what, if the contest 
last, may be demanded of neutral Powers. It is better to be 
strong than weak, and although with a fleet like ours there is 
no necessity for panic, or even for excitement, we hope still to see 
the Mediterranean Squadron in the Channel, the army at home 
raised to 100,000 men, the armament of the Militia completed, 
the Volunteers supplied with breech-loaders, the artillery equip- 
ped for service,and the transport and commissariat departments 
as prepared as if the Ministry expected war within the twenty- 
four hours. A million or so expended in preparations 
is but a sinall sum to pay for the right to claim an effec- 
tive voice in a settlement of Europe which may last fora 


generation. 
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THE EMPEROR IN FAILURE. 


NE would give a good deal for a single hour’s insight into 
O the dreams of the dejected ruler and commander who, 
whatever his nominal position at Metz, is well known to be in 
no state of health for any large amount of active exertion. It 
is apparently true that he still keeps the name of Commander- 
in-Chief, which he has done so much to make a name of 
reproach ; but even in the hourly expectation of his last trial 
in that capacity, and with the enemy within a few miles of 
his great fortress, the Emperor’s physical condition must 
compel him to leave almost everything to his subordinates 
in command, and must secure for him in this supreme crisis 
far more than can be palatable of those hours of reverie which 
have been the feeders at once of his power and weakness, the 
secrets of his achievements and his failures, of his political eun- 
ning and his military catastrophes. It would be worth a great 
many biographies of great men to have the chronicle of a 
single hour of this certainly not great, but very singular, man’s 
reflections. M. Louis Blane records that when he visited 
him in the prison at Ham, Louis Napoleon, while attempt- 
ing to detail the particulars of his failure at Boulogne, fal- 
tered, “struggled a moment to repress a sob, and burst 
into tears,’—so to some extent verifying what the most 
enthusiastic of his supporters, Mrs. Gordon, had said 
of him, ‘Il me fait l’effet d'une femme.’” We quote 
this not to prove that the Emperor, feeble as he has 
often been, is deficient in courage, (for against this, despite 
Mr. Kinglake, there seems to us the most irrefragable histori- 
eal evidence); but to show that his temperament is precisely 
of that brooding kind which enhances tenfold the misery of 
failure, and accumulates before its owner’s imagination the 
riches of the stake for which he had played, and the minutest 
details of the ruin and ignominy involved in its loss. For, 
Weissenburg, Wirth, and Forbach, with all the misealcula- | 
tion and shame they involve, can leave a dejected dreamer | 
like the Emperor, conscious of complete inability to do any- | 
thing himself towards preventing their natural sequel in a | 
general defeat of his dispirited forces, little glimpse of hope, | 
—/ow little, he himself betrayedin the utter despair of that 
fatal admission to France, “ Zout peut se rétablir,” which is 
just equivalent toa physician saying, “‘ While there is life there 
is hope.” It is impossible to pity the murderer of French 
liberty and the successful poisoner of European morality, when 
he is but just beginning to taste the full bitterness of the fruit 
he has sown; but it is hardly possible to conceive, we think, 
of a state of mind which, were it not in the strictest sense 
the harvest of the thinker’s own bad deeds, would more dis- 
pose to pity, than that which must haunt the Emperor in 
the many hours of evil omen during which M. Nelaton’s orders 
and his own conscious feebleness compel him to hold com- 
mune with himself. Next Monday is his féte-day, and a day 
about which he has always been wont to be superstitious, as if | 
it were a day of destiny. The slow-footed hours will this year | 
have given him ample time for gloomy memories and still | 
blacker anticipations. 

Without pretending to divine the course of thought in one 
of the most inscrutable minds of our generation, it is quite 
worth while to conceive as distinctly as we can what trains of 
political reflection are likely to be to him at the present 
moment most inevitable and most intolerable, — for the | 
Emperor is, in fact, the impersonation of a political system, 
and of a political system not without a showy and seductive 
side. Yet now, with an exhaustion both of illness and failure 
upon him, which must aggravate, of course, that permanent 
deficiency in vis and physical impulse to action which has 
made him the most hesitating and half-hearted of great 
adventurers, he must feel as if he had never really planned 
a great and resolute action, but only slyly plotted what he 
might do if fortune and accomplices concurred. ‘I have 
succeeded,’ he must think, ‘only when I pitted my- 
self against institutions with as little life or vigour in 
them as myself. I succeeded against the Republic only when 
the mass of Frenchmen were scared by the apparition of a 
socialism that would have destroyed society. I barely suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of England, in foiling a great Russian 
despotism rotten at the core. I barely succeeded in Italy 
in inflicting a defeat that was hardly more than a drawn 
battle on the most alien and worst-organized government which | 
ever earned the curses of a nation. I did not even succeed | 
against the barbarous anarchy of Mexico, and the moment a 
great power threw its weight into the scale, I had to retreat, | 














and infamously leave the ruler of my choice to a shameful 


has ? 


I woefully failed in curbing the decrepit power 
of the Pope. I woefully failed in setting limits to the ambi- 
tion of Prussia. And now that I have for the first time 
pitted myself and my people against a power really young, 
fresh, and full of vigour, I am staring ruin in the face, and 
waiting helplessly for the cowp de givice. My main idea of 
internal government, that you can give the form of popular 
liberty while retaining, in an administration which has a chronic 
fear of the people, the means of underminingand plottingagainst 
its will, has turned out a failure. My main idea of foreign 
policy, that you can gratify the sentiment of patriotism and of 
unity of race without conceding the power which make patriot- 
ism and unity of race formidable to neighbouring ambi- 
tions, has proved a drearier failure still. My scheme for 
freeing Italy from the foreigner, and yet not giving it to the 
Italians, was but the first and greatest blow against my own 
throne. My hope of gratifying the federal instinct of Ger- 
many without raising up a new rival to France was a futile 
dream. Whether in foreign or home policy, the limits which 


death. 


| I plotted to assign to the popular ideas I recognized, have been 


mere threads round the arms of a giant. And the very 
advantages on which I counted from imposing those limits, 
the advantages of a strong administration beyond the med- 
dling of popular criticism, have proved disadvantages instead. 
My Personal government has turned out not only corrupt but 
feeble, unable even to bring a strong army into the field, and to 
sustain the glitter of the Imperial name. I had thought that 
I could at once give a certain satisfaction to great popular 
ideas, and yet prescribe to them boundaries which they should 
not pass. But I failed conspicuously abroad, where every step I 
took towards satisfying the popular yearnings of Europe recoiled 
upon me, and made my own throne unstable, and now at last I 
have been driven to menace unsuccessfully, by arms, the 
extension of the very ideas which I first authoritatively in- 
troduced into the Cabinets of Europe. My best ideas are 
subverting my worst, and find me, at the close of my life, at 
the head of an army, fighting for my worst ideas, and ready to 
be subverted by them. Melancholy and exhausted myself, 
and without the elastitity of a genuine creed, I have always 
believed that human nature was to be governed through its 
weakness, and that its best tendencies needed very partial 
satisfaction ; and now I find whole peoples fanatically inspired 
by that one of my beliefs which was nearest to a creed, and 
raging vehemently against me for supposing that that 
creed could be confined by the conditions convenient to 
me. The men I have exiled, the men I have murdered, 
the men I have sent to Cayenne cause me no remorse. 
They were in my way, and I could never have been any- 
thing but a vagrant gambler if I had not put them out of 
my way. But for those popular ideas which I have so 
cautiously encouraged, and which, after slipping all their 
bonds, are coming back to destroy me,—those, which I have 
called my best ideas only because they have been the most 
living,—for the stimulus I have given to them I do 


feel some remorse. Might I not have stifled instead 
of forcing their development? Should I not have 
kept my hard-won throne longer if I had ? My only 


permanent success has been the support of the Pope ageiust 
the revolution, Had I but supported Austria against Italy 
first, and against Prussia next, could the new foreign policy of 
Europe have grown so far beyond my power to guide it as it 
Surely it would have been wiser to keep my secret,— 
which was really the secret of the power most hostile to me,— 
to myself, and use it only to teach me what to fear. That I, 
who have never had the animal spirits for a great initiative, 
should have myself set in motion popular forces which 
it would require the most peremptory and commanding 
initiative to restrain even for a moment, was surely the 
blindest of plots against myself. A dreamer like me, who not 
only does not enjoy action, but feels like the paralytic whose 
nerves will not obey his volition even when he resolves on 
action, ought to have put the drag on every popular movement 
in Europe, the passions of his own people included, rather 
than have sown broadcast forees which, as he could give them 
neither prompt guidance nor prompt resistance, are hurling 
him to ruin. It may perhaps be the easier for me to lay down 
power, that I have never enjoyed it, but I am not sure that it 
is so. It is hard to think that if I had held my own counsel 
as to national ideas, and used more freely and persistently the 
instruments by which I gained my throne, I might at least 
have died as powerful and as inscrutable as 1 had lived, and 
never betrayed to the world the lassitude of nature and para- 
lysis of will which, though they wholly unfit me for military 
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command, are not entirely without their advantages for damp- 
ing the enthusiasm of nations and maintaining the dignity 
of a leaden crown. I suppose I have been a bad man, 
though I hardly know the meaning of the term. But as I 
feel that I should be less miserable now if I had been a worse 
man, there can hardly be much in the superstitions which it 
has been my most successful and only consistent line of policy 
to support.’ We do not suppose that such exactly have been 
the Emperor’s reflections; but he has given a very unfair 
view of himself to Europe, if they have been in any great 
degree either more hopeful, more manly, or less tinged with 
the cold cynicism of a prostrate mind. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE COMMERCIAL RADICALS. 
(HE “Seven Wise Men’ who voted last week against 

furnishing the Government with means for 20,000 addi- 
tional land forces, and on whose behalf Mr. Jacob Bright has 
“liberated his conscience ” this week, in a speech of which 
the drift was that England will always be quite right in fight- 
ing to defend herself, but never can be right in fighting to 
defend anybody else, may be regarded as curious relics of a 
departed idea,—more interesting to political paleontologists 
than to actual politicians. During the Free-Trade enthu- 
siasm, when a large commerce was for a time regarded 


with a sort of superstitious reverence, almost as a 
second-best religion, and men who despatched cargoes 


of hardware to the East were disposed to think of them- 
selves, like Mr. Pecksniff when he had wound up his diges- 
tive apparatus and set it going, as ‘benefactors to their 
race, the eloquent speeches of Mr, Cobden and Mr. Bright 
threw an imaginative halo round economical operations which 
for a time succeeded in elevating the dictates of enlight- 
ened self-interest into a sort of gospel for mankind. 
those times have now long gone by. The Radicalism of 
sympathy has succeeded to the Radicalism of self-interest. The 
“ extreme left,” represented by such men as Professor Fawcett 
and Mr. Peter Taylor, no longer preaches the duty of 
standing utterly alone, and disavowing all active relations with 
European affairs. Mr. Jacob Bright, who is a clever man, 
though in this respect a mere political fossil, tries to put the 
duty of absolute isolation on the compassion we owe to our one 
million of paupers, and to the two or three millions who are 
only just above pauperdom. But this would prove that England 
ought not to defend herself against a foreign foe, as well as 
that she should never defend any other State. If liberty bea 
higher thing than the material welfare of any section of the 
people, it is impossible not to admit that the highest uses of 
liberty, the strict fulfilment of the spirit of the national engage- 
ments, the defence of the freedom of the weak against the 
aggression of the strong, the legitimate maintenance of our 
national influence and dignity in Europe, are also of higher 
moment than the material welfare of any section of the 
people. No great nation was ever yet made on the principle 
that you must fill the stomachs of all, before you can afford to 
have a national conscience for any. Yet this is the hopeless 
sort of intellectual position Mr. Jacob Bright took up in the 
short speech in which he declared that he liberated his 
conscience “ before going down to his constituency,’—a phrase 
which looked, by the way, very much as if the constituency 
were, on this head at least, the keeper of his conscience. A 
nation which should act in the spirit of Mr. Jacob Bright’s 
speech, deliberately live alone in shabby retirement and avoid 
all social expenses till it had gained wealth enough to afford 
them, would, we may be pretty certain, never become a nation 
at all. The welding power which makes a nation depends 
more on the great historic enterprises in which the life of a 
people is embarked, and with which it is identified, than on 
any internal economy, however beneficent; and an England 
utterly detached from Europe would soon become, in all pro- 
bability, a rope of sand,—an England disjointed and full of 
heterogeneous unannealed fragments in herself. The theory 
of insulation which the seven wise men appear still to main- 
tain is hardly any longer even a matter for discussion. When 
the Radicals of Mr. Mill’s school take up the radicalism of 
sympathy, and even the hardest-headed of the old /uissez-fuire 
party only venture to preach practical caution and not 
theoretical selfishness, there is no great chance for the gospel 


of non-intervention on the old ground of economical and | 


commercial philanthropy. 
It is a matter for satisfaction—this final extinction of the 
pretentious school which has so long taught that England’s 


o 
only foreign policy should be to have none but absolute 


But | 





| neutrality, whatever happens. It is something to be rid of the 
| foolish and vexatious battle-cry, and to be allowed to discuss 
our particular obligations in particular cases, and not with 
| reference to an empty abstract principle which the greatest of 
\living English orators never even succeeded in rendering 
| plausible. Moreover, the effect is certain to be, not to dimin- 
|ish the safeguards against rash and childish intervention, but 
|on the contrary, to diminish the danger of such intervention 
| arising from mere dislike and contempt of a narrow and osten- 
tatiously commercial party. Anyone who remembers the 
Crimean war will remember how powerfully Mr. Cobden played 
jinto the hands of the war party, through the repulsion which 
the Manchester school, as it was falsely called at that time, 
excited. Everybody who had any doubt of the duty of de- 
| fending Turkey and resisting Russia was supposed at once to 
| be an adherent of that school, and consequently the statesman- 
‘like discussion of the question, the discussion of the extent 
‘and binding character of our engagements, of the consequences 
, to Europe of intervention and non-intervention, was all clouded 
j} and confused by the tendency to suppose that everyone who 
took a side unfavourable to the war was really advocating a 
| disguised form of the abstract policy of pure selfishness. We do 
not mean to say that the result would have been different from 
what it was, had the so-called Manchester school never 
existed. But we do mean that the suspicions and disgusts 
which that school excited threw a powerful party on to the 
war side which would otherwise have hesitated long, and 
perhaps have ultimately suspended its judgment. The 
| dwindling of this party to the Seven wise men, tells in favour 
of a far more keen and searching scrutiny of our foreign 
engagements than we were likely to have while every man who 
contributed to such a scrutiny was in danger of being classed 
with the supporters of the pseudo-Manchester school. 
There is another reason for satisfaction at the virtual 
| dissolution of this conceited and mischievous little school of 
| non-interventionists, and that is, that like all schools conscious 
| of excessively unmanageable principles, it has been constantly 
in the habit of clouding the positions it advocates by thoroughly 
irrelevant and unreal considerations. Thus Mr. Rylands, only 
the other night, ostentatiously advanced it as a good reason 
for not protecting or offering to protect Belgium, that France 
and Prussia while fighting against each other are much less to 
be feared than France and Prussia when at peace, and therefore 
able to combine and dictate to the rest of Europe. Would any 
| politician, except in an agony of anxiety to divert attention from 
| his real reasons, seriously advance such nonsense as that? We 
| have the best evidence that the passion for increased territory is 
| so powerfully at work that it is causing a war of the first magni- 
tude, and we are to infer from that that it is for that very reason 
quite unlikely to cause a second war of less apparent magnitude ; 
and so we are to fall back into apathy. Does a shepherd, hear- 
jing that his neighbour’s fold is attacked by the wolves, calmly 
'infer that there is so much the less fear of his own fold being 
| attacked, and go to sleep on the strength of it? Mr. Rylands, 
| when he talks in this way, raises the same kind of deep 
| distrust which the Manchester school was always wont to 
| raise, when it passed from the courageous defence of its prin- 
ciple to the congenial task of throwing dust in the eyes of those 
| who could not accept its principle. Schools of politics with a 
|radically untenable and unpopular principle are always em- 
barking in unreal subsidiary defences of their positions 
| which do even more to confuse and mystify political discussion 
_than false principles themselves. Few as are the victories which 
| pure intelligence achieves amidst the mc/ee of heterogeneous con- 
| stituencies, we think the country is to be congratulated on having 
finally lost sight of the pseudo-Manchester school,—a school 
characterized by a principle which is the destruction both of 
ethics and politics, and disposed to help out the difficulties of 
| that principle by a great store of the most irrelevant and mis- 
leading arguments. Mr. Jacob Bright must have felt the other 
‘day as if he were lecturing on the contents of some political 
| barrow of olden times which he had just disinterred for the 
|benefit of the House of Commons. He should cover it up 
again as quickly as he may. The Seven Wise Men would find 
complete silence on their principle their wisest conduct for the 
future. Let the pseudo-Manchester school sleep peacefully in 
| the grave it has so well deserved. 














CLERICAL DISABILITIES. 
Nw that the Clerical Disabilities’ Bill has become law, it is 
LN well that what has been doubtless a conscientious opposi- 


, tion should reconcile itself to it. It may easily do so, for it has 
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been moved all along, as it seems to us, by a strange misunder- 
standing of the measure, which has been thought to do pre- 
cisely what it declined to do, to affirm a spiritual principle. The 
State has neither the right, nor, it may safely be affirmed, 
the wish to pronounce whether or no Holy Orders are 
indelible. But this incapacity should not hinder it from 
taking practical action in matters on which the question 
is involved. We may illustrate our meaning by a familiar 
example. The State does not pretend to define the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in the Holy Communion, but it does take 
upon itself authoritatively to declare that this or that view of 
the doctrine may lawfully be held by the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment which it supports. And in this sense it may be said 
to define,—that is, it draws limits, will not allow a man to 
deny that the Holy Communion is a sacrament on the one 
side, and would condemn on the other if he could be proved 
to have taught Transubstantiation. But, this latitude being 
allowed, it is bound to protect its citizens by any means that 
may be necessary in the enjoyment of it,—would prohibit, for 
instance, wherever its action could reach, the imposition of 
additional tests. The argument may be applied to tenets 
about the nature of Holy Orders. There is nothing in the 
formularies of the Church of England which compels 
a clergyman to believe that Orders are indelible. This 
indelibility follows only as an inference from the dogma that 
they are of the nature of a sacrament, and this is a dogma 
which the Articles, to say the least, give a colourable reason 
for denying. Such a speculative liberty of thought ought 
surely to imply a corresponding practical liberty of action. 


The State ought to say to the clergyman, ‘You must judge , 


for yourself whether this doctrine is true or not; either view 
comes within the limits of opinion which may safely be 
granted ; and, as I do not pronounce for the one or the other, 
so I will not bind your life as a citizen by restrictions in which 
the one is practically implied. Being at liberty to believe on 
your own responsibility that the obligations of Orders 
do not forbid a return to lay occupations, you shall also be at 
liberty, on your own responsibility, so actually to return.’ 


This is a principle with which “clerical disabilities” | 


are directly at variance. They are, in fact, an assertion 
on the part of the State of a dogma which its tribunals 
would not for a moment dream of enforcing, which those 
who most strongly defend these disabilities would vehe- 
mently declare it incapable either of asserting or denying. 
Practically 
exist anywhere but in England. 
clergyman is prohibited from sitting in the Lower House of 
Parliament, and at the same time the chiefs of his order are 
enjoined to sit in the Upper. 
of the Constitution. It simply depends upon a resolution of 
the House itself. Nor, again, was the resolution passed to assert 
a principle ; it is the work of a dominant party, and levelled 
against an obnoxious individual. 
that clergymen should sit in the House is another matter. 
Mr. J. T. Rogers, in his second series of “Historical Glean- 


they involve anomalies which could hardly | 


! 


In the first place, a. 


Nor is this prohibition a part | 


two which, as it has always seemed to us, derive peculiar 
force from the present constitution of the English Church. 
The first is, that in that Church alone, it may almost 
be said, of all Churches that are or ever have been, 
there is no career for merit. Merit, it is trae, sometimes is 
rewarded. <A bishop has no family, or has saturated what he 
has with patronage, or really looks for merit beyond the clique 
of flatterers which surrounds him; a college living, like a 
college fellowship, is the prize of some kind of intellectual 
excellence ; a Premier or a Lord Chancellor sometimes chooses 
a name that is not on the lists of his political, or theological, 
or personal friends; sometimes even a lay patron has a con- 
science. But these are accidents on which no one can count. 
Neither ability, nor learning, nor industry, nor purity of life 
can command preferment. As a matter of fact, every one 
knows men of blameless character and great powers who live 
and die without getting more than the pittance of a clerk. 
Whether this must always be so we cannot undertake to say; 
while it is, it is but the commonest justice to allow a man to 
say, ‘I have come to middle-age, and I am paid as if I was a 
boy; I would devote to you the rest of my life if you would 
but give me a decent recompense ; my powers are either worth 
nothing to you, or you do not rightly appreciate them. In 
either case let me go, that I may employ them where they 
may be more useful or more valued.’ As a matter of fact, 
such men either do go, or they work on under a bitter sense 
of wrong. Setting aside the question of justice, it seems 
madness in any one who values the elliciency of his Church to 
wish to retain them. 

There is another consideration not less important. No 
Church sends men into her ministry with so little of a special 
training. On the whole, we think, it is well that it is so. 
That special training is often very injurious. We would 
sooner see our clergy reared in the free air of a university 
than in the close atmosphere of a theological college. But 
the Church which so recruits her priesthood must not shut 
her eyes to the inevitable consequences. It cannot expect a 
constant miracle, or hope that the straight coat and white 
cravat will always change the reckless undergraduate into the 
decorous priest. The new restraints retain their power for a 
while; sometimes habit, sometimes a nobler influence, can give 
them amore abiding force. But too often they become utterly 
powerless. Untrained, undisciplined, without religious feeling, 
or the culture which sometimes supplies its peace, and con- 
tinually hardened by the familiarity with sacred things, the 
unworthy clergyman sinks into a creature which even the 
most vicious Jayman regards with disgust. But he would 
often avoid this last degradation if a retreat were open te 
When all other careers are closed to him, he must go 
Why men who 


him. 
on in the course of which this is the end. 


‘really love their Church, who long to see it live worthy of all 


Whether or no it is well | 


its great associations, and more equal to the great work which 
it has to do, should wish to keep these worthless servants 


from defiling her courts with their presence, these men who 


ings,” argues with much foree that excluding them has the | 


effect of making them a separate caste, and that nothing can 

be more fatal to their real usefulness to the State than that 

they should either consider themselves or seem to others to 

be so separate. But this is only one of the contradictions | 
which these disabilities involve. A clergyman may be a/| 
barrister, if he can get an Inn of Court to call him, which it | 
may do or refuse to do at its own discretion ; but he cannot 

be a solicitor, not having the power of suing for his bills of 

costs. Ife may be a physician, who receives his fees in ready | 
money; but he cannot be a general practitioner, who has to 
book his attendances and medicines. And even this disability 
to recover trade debts includes some strange anomalies. In | 
acase which came within the writer’s observation, a father 
left by will to his two sons equal shares in a brewery. One 
of the two was a clergyman, and the other refused on the 
ground of his clerical disability to render an account of the 
profits. The Chancery Judge before whom the cause was | 
brought scouted so inequitable a defence, but his judgment | 
was based upon the ground that the property had been /e/? to 
the plaintiff, and a doubt was hinted, unless the writer is mis- | 
taken, whether he could permanently hold it; so that a/ 
clergyman may recover debt if he inherits a business, but | 
cannot recover if he purchases it, and, possibly, may enjoy | 


fill the priests’ offices only that “they may eat a piece of 


bread,” passes all understanding. 


INTELLECTUAL DISSIPATION. 

FFMIE War, and the revolution it is generating, are providing for s 

good many of us a very violent kind of intellectual dissipa- 
tion, in the truest meaning of the term,—a source of interest 
which so surpasses and saps all other and homelier sources of 
interest, that we turn to such of the latter as it is obligatory upon 
us not wholly to neglect with a sense of languor and dejection, while 
every great pause in the news from the scene of action makes us 
as feverish and irritable as a girl plunged in her first romance 
when the third volume is out at the circulating library. Yet there 
are few races less susceptible of the more distressing symptoms of 


| intellectual dissipation than the English. Of course, there are a suili- 


cient number of excitable individuals in this as in every other race 
who manufacture their own intellectual dissipations in the form of 
currency crazes or solutions of prophecy ; but there the centre of 
dissipation is private and eccentric, and due to some morbid secret 
of the thinker’s own mind. ‘The vanity which tinds an almost 
Medusean fascination in the stony aspect of au impossibility, and 
can boast of its power to shoot rapids in which every previous 
adventurer has perished, is an inexhaustible spring of dissipation 


this power of recovery for ten years, but may lose it after | of all kinds; and there are many persons totally without 


twenty. 
Among the many practical 


urged in favour of abolishing these disabilities there are | tant to meditation and sanguine estimates of success. 


arguments which may be! city of certain intellectual problems act as a perpetual irri- 


vanity, upon whom the exact limitation aud apparent simpli- 


But 
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these are cases of exceptional organization common to all 
races. The average Englishman is certainly not prone to what 
may be called strictly intellectual dissipation. His novel-reading 
years once passed, he becomes less and less liable to undue excite- 
ment on any intellectual topic which is not closely bound up with 
his practical hopes and fears. Yet this rapid succession of scenic 
changes in the condition of the Continent, which within a few days 
has substituted for the Emperor armed and grandiloquent, calling 
upon Germany to be saved by France from Prussia, the Emperor 
panic-stricken and trembling, falling back in confusion before the 
armies of Prussia, while Paris bursts into tumult behind his back,— 
this swift succession of political dissolving views on so grand a scale 
has, we believe, actually got hold of the ordinary British intellect 
without appealing immediately to practical fears or hopes, and fasci- 


nated it as with aspectacle of inexhaustible interest from which it is , 


impossible to withdraw the eyes. It makes all other interests seem 
common and trivial. You see men expending their two or three 


shillings on maps ‘ of the scene of war,’ which when they have pur- 


chased they are entirely incompetent to profit by, except by conn- 
ing over and over again the names of the chief fields of battle. 
More instructed persons go in enthusiastically for a thirty-shilling 
map covering the while side of a room, and gloat over the passes 
already in Prussian hands, and the passes which might still be 
defended, as an Alpine-Club man would gloat over a map of his 
own route to the top of the Matterhorn after a dangerous but suc- 
cessful ascent. Fourth editions of the cho, containing nothing 
but the winner of the last Egham race in addition to what was 
contained by the third edition, are eagerly purchased by men who 
have already the first three editions as well as the Mu// Mall and 
the Evening Standard, but who canuot bear to go home without 
that fresh bit of startling news, of the immediate coming of which 
they entertain a superstitious conviction. ‘There is more genuine 
satisfaction felt in retailing to another, if you decently can, a bit 


of war news which you are perfectly aware that your interlocutor | 


already knows, than in telling the freshest and most pungent 
piece of village or suburban gossip. So predominant is the subject 
in the minds of most people, that the mere idle reiteration of old 
surprises and exhausted criticisms on what has happened in France, 
has more in it of satisfaction than the kindling of quite new 
interests on subjects of less fascination. Men's minds are 
thrown into an almost stupid amazement at the march of 
events, and they talk of it, not so much for the sake 
of communication or sympathy, as for the same reason for which 
they say, ‘‘a fine day ” or ‘‘ very warm weather,” to a stranger, 
because they must speak of the images which keep hovering before 
their retina, if they speak of anything at all. But however the 
effect of this intellectual dissipation differs in other ways on different 
men, in one thing it is uniform,—it keeps exclusive occupation of 
the imagination, and saps the interest in almost everything else. 
The Irish difficulty takes the form of complaining that the Irish sym- 
pathize with France. The Education Act is remembered, only to be 
thankful that the English are going to be as well educated as the 
Prussians. If you talk of horses, the conversation turns to the 
export of horses to France. If you speak of the Alps, you are in- 
volved in a discussion on Swiss neutrality. If you mention your 
new vicar, you are told, as a curious fact, that the High-Church 
party shows a certain sympathy with France in the great duel. If 
you talk of cotton, the conversation travels, by way of Mr. Jacob 


Bright, to the Treaty for securing Belgium from invasion. ‘There 
is no nervous energy left for any subject but the war. All others 


are found to be stale, flat, and unprofitable, unless they can catch } 
a reflected interest from some chance connection with the great | 
thread of destiny so dramatically unwinding itself on the plains of | 
Eastern France. | 

The intensity of this intellectual dissipation is, no doubt, in some 
degree due to almost physical causes,—the physically distracting | 
effect of so universal a social excitement on the same subject. A 
solitary thinker like Emerson would resist the fascination as if it 
were an invasion of his mental liberty and in contravention of the 
moral standards of importance deliberately accepted by his own 
soul; but then even he would have to retire from the disturbing 
Babel of voices before he could reassert for himself his own convic- 
tion that the rise and fall of empires might well be a mere deriva- 
tive result of the third or fourth magnitude, compared with the 
The mental 


appearance of a single great and original thinker. 
dissipation is never so oppressive away from the great news- 
demanding crowd as init. In the country you can meditate on the 
falling dynasty without an overweening desire to know the exact mo- 
mentum which the falling body has already acquired, you can muse 
as if the event were of yesterday, instead of among the incomplete 
destinies to be fulfilled to-morrow, —as if it were a matter for q 





meditation, and not for flushed inquiry and eager discussion, [¢ 
| is the magnetic disturbance caused by so many eager minds around 
| that keeps up the fever, and chiefly causes that waste of energy 
| and superfluity of restless and useless attention which we rightly 
| call intellectual dissipation. For there is no proper intellectual 
| dissipation without an excess of interest and attention above the 
_vividuess and value of the intellectual result. It is no more in 
_ itself intellectual dissipation to be so absorbed with the great 
/events in progress that you can think of nothing else, than it ig 
‘for a mathematician to be so absorbed with a mathematical 
_ problem, or a poet with the composition of a great poem, that he 
can think of nothing else. If you concentrate your mind on the 
great events to good result, so that you construct your forecast 
better than the world at large, or better than you yourself other- 
wise could, or only, itmay be, so that you notice every intellectual and 
moral aspect of the events as they pass with an accuracy that gives 
you afterwards a strong imaginative grasp of the colouring of the 
whole,—then though you may be preoccupied and spoiled for the 
; moment for every other study, it is not intellectual dissipation. 
| Intellectual dissipation is the condition which results from a ner- 
; Vous and tremulous waste of energy, by which you gain nothing 
| for the intellectual appreciation of the exciting theme, while you 
, lose your normal power to grasp the ordinary interests and events 
of life. ‘The meaningless and incoherent desire to be reading 
| ‘something about” the war, which so many people show, whether 
it adds to their intelligence of it or not, and even though it bea 
mere desultory and fragmentary repetition of what is clearly known 
already,—is the true symptom of this sort of dissipation. In- 
' tellectual dissipation means the setting up of an excess of heat 
‘in the intellect as compared with the value of the result at- 
| tained. Mr. Ruskin’s intellect, for instance, always seems to us 
' to be in a chronic state of dissipation, so enormous a proportion 
| of heat does it give out for any modicum of clear intellectual or 
moral result. And so when the public mind in general fidgets and 
| frets over morsels of fact from which it neither derives nor dreams 
of deriving any sort of intellectual nutriment, there is a real 
dissipation of energy,—a diversion of it from themes on which it 
is not thrown away, to one which, though of greater immediate 
interest, absorbs a vast deal of otherwise available intellectual 
energy which is in consequence never turned to any satisfactory 
account at all. Intellectual dissipation is analogous to the febrile 
condition in which there is a great practical waste of assimilative 
power, and has no connection at all with that concentration 
of mental force which enables a man to conceive and mould 
new experience till it becomes a part of him. ‘The latter, being 
a diversion of energy from old into new chanuels, no doubt 
often displays many of the same superficial symptoms as the 
former; but it differs from it in including a positive disgust for 
| that indolent and tired fluttering on the edge of exhausted novelties 
' which is so sure a sign of the unprofitable fascination exerted by 
striking events over minds both incompetent and indifferent to 
their accurate appreciation. “ Zhe most important feature of mili- 
tary events is good generalship,” oracularly observed a Briton in a 
railway-carriage the other day. ‘That idiotic remark was a very 
"fair illustration of the helpless fluttering of the public mind about 
a subject of surpassing interest, which, however, is only dissipat- 
ing that mind’s little store of intellectual strength, instead of 
_ furnishing materials for its exercise and discipline, and its expen- 
' diture on the formation of sound conclusions. 





) 
LEGISLATIVE DECORUMS. 

N what does the decorum of a Legislative Assembly really 

depend? What is it, for example, which makes us all 

believe that ascene like that in the Corps Législatif on Tuesday— 

Ministers and Members at fisticuffs, the Minister of the Interior 

with his face bleeding from scratches, the Tories shrieking for 


‘court-martial on the Radicals, a Premier repudiating the idea 


that he means to execute the Opposition ; everybody gesticulating, 
shouting, hurling insults ; the President powerless, and the benches 


apparently occupied by maniacs—is impossible in the [louse 


of Commons? Is the cause only the difference in the national 
character ? Frenchmen, no doubt, are more excitable than English- 


' men, less disposed to compromise, and more vain with the vanity 


that leads a man to believe his advice to be all-important; but to 
accept that explanation would be to affirm that there exists a 
great and civilized race in the world which is incapable of repre- 
sentative institutions, which cannot form a deliberative Assembly, 
which is by temperament unfitted for arriving at decisions 


through oral discussion. It is very difficult for men who have 


uiet ‘studied the history of France to arrive at any such opinion. 








. 
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uate bes frequently had Assemblies as dignified, a to say as 
dull, as any which have been returned by the English-speaking 
peoples ; while the latter have, in one or two instances, sent up 
very violent representatives. The National Assembly and the 
Convention were often during the highest crises ‘most col dly 
decorous and formal; while the best known instance of violent 
assault by one representative on another occurred in the American 
Senate, and Members of the House of Representatives for some years 
openly carried arms to protect themselves from eachother. ‘There 
js nothing in the national character of Frenchmen which should 
render them incapable of adherence to forms, and they have re- 
peatediy for years at a time maintained Pariiaments whose debates 
were marked as well by dignity and decorum as by intellectual 
incisiveness and force. ‘The history of the French Chamber from 
the Restoration to 1848 may compare favourably with that of any 
similar body throughout the world, while the history of English 
and American municipal councils—whose debates, on the national- 
character theory, ought to be models of decorum—vwill scarcely from 
that point of view bear close examination. Nor is Sir Corne wall 
Lewis's explanation of the difference much more satisfactory. That 
cool and observant though overrated thinker was of opinion that 
the decorum of Legislatures depended on the importance of their 
debates, and the consequent depth and virulence of party feeling. 
If, he said, parties in England hated one another as parties in 
America did, we should have plenty both of Brookses and 





Sumners. Nobody can say what we might have, under unknown 
circumstances ; but it is certain that under sufficiently exciting con- 


ditions we have never had anything of the kind, and that French 
Chambers under circumstances which might have maddened 
ordinary men have sometimes been free of violence. While the 
majority in the Convention were sending the minority to the 
guillotine the debates were decorous to tediousness, and in the 
supreme hour, when Robespierre was outlawed, though terrible 
epigrams were uttered and many threats, there was but one 
attempt at violence, and that was immediately put down. In 
1799 Bonaparte was so deeply impressed by the bearing of the 
Five Hundred, whom he was threatening with military violence, 
that he nearly fainted, and but for his brother Lucien, would 
have abandoned his enterprise, and perhaps changed the whole 
history of France. Our own Convention of 1688, which changed 
the dynasty, debated much as the House of Commons now debates, 
and in 1745, when England was invaded, Parliament was not dis- 
graced by any scene of violence. Indeed, almost the only serious 
breach of order in our Parliamentary annals was the threat of Gene- 
ral Herbert to kill Lord George Gordon, and that was made while 
the excited followers of that dangerous lunatic were battering at 
the doors of the House. On all other occasions, even during the 
Free-Trade debates, when half the Members thought their fortunes 
were at stake, violence has been strictly confined to words, and the 
Speaker has never quite lost the control of the situation. It is 
true, the House has never passed through the ordeal of a panic, 
has never been required to debate during an invasion; but it has 
twice at least met insurrection with quiet resolution, and would, 
we believe, under a national disaster be very grave, very little 
inclined to talk, and excessively swift in its proceedings, relieving 
its suppressed excitement by votes which would be equivalent to 
actions. 

Our impression is that the first source of dignity in any Repre- 
sentative Body—of the character which enables it to meet great 
crises with calm resolution, to resolve instead of debating, and to 
debate instead of quarrelling, is the consciousness of the secure 
possession of power. When a vote will settle who is to rule, 
the highest excitement will find relief in a vote; and when 
an argument may modify an act, the argument will be 
delivered instead of a blow. Bodies, like individuals, only 
grow violent when they see possibilities of resistance. It 
is because the Deputies in the Chamber know that there are 
powers in the State other than themselves, possibly hostile to them- 
selves, over which their votes will have little power, that they grow 
furious, and seek in riot, in mad utterances—like Granier de 
Cassagnac’s demand for the execution of the Left—or in personal 
combats, that relief from overmastering excitement which, were 
their resolves certain to be executive, they would find in votes and 
in debate. The Right knows that if it masters the Chamber it 
has still to deal with the Revolution; the Left knows that if 
victorious in the Divisions the Government will still disregard 
its decrees. All parties know that the Ministry has a base— 
the Emperor—independent of the Chamber itself, and feel as 
if argument and voting were alike useless; that Ministers in 
resisting their demands were personally insolent. It is certainly 
owing to deficient power, and consequently defective responsibility, 
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I that t the Amesionn House of Representatives frequently accepts 
such rash resolutions, while the Senate, which possesses real power, 
is cool and cautious; and it is, we believe, to the same causes that 
the violence of Continental Legislatures may usually be traced. 
The energies developed by the situation or by the debates have no 
natural vent, and the passion which might expend itself in efforts 
to influence the Chamber that is to exert actual power is displayed 
in other, and most unbecoming, as well as useless ways. 

We bave always wondered greatly that no Constitution-maker 


| has ever imposed stern and unalterable rules of order upon his 


Representative Body, and that no Assembly has ever imposed 
them upon itself. As far as we are aware, no such provision has 
ever been inserted in any Constitution, though it is clearly as 
necessary as any other limitation, nor has any Parliament ever 
placed its procedure out of its own control. Very fair discipline 
is maintained in the English House of Commons, but more by 
tradition than hy law, the Speaker having no power to act with- 
out the support of the House,—no judicial authority, so to speak, 
no right of expulsion, and no privilege of punishment, except by an 
arrest which accidentally, owing to some very old formulas, in- 
volves a considerable fine. The Speaker in most Continental 
Ilouses can suspend the sitting, and fine any member his 
day’s pay; but the notion of enforcing order by making 
the Speaker a constitutional officer, invested with the authority 
possessed by every judge, instead of a mere servant of the Members, 
has occurred to no legislator since the days of Rome, when, we 
imagine, the Censor, who certainly had some privilege of expulsion, 
had, we imagine also, some right of enforcing order. ‘The inno- 
vation, we suspect, would be an improvement, and in the coming 
changes in Europe we may yet see a Constitution in which all 
clauses are directed to secure order and regularity in the pro- 
ceedings of an Assembly Sovereign over everything except its own 
proceedings, enabled to remove anyone except its own President, 
and to pardon anyone except the representative who disregards 
the dignity of the highest tribunal in the Commonwealth. A 
Sovereign Assembly, compelled to be dignified, quiet, and fair, is 
an instrument of government not yet tried. 


GUN-FLINTS. 

\ ILILE we are discussing the relative merits of the Chassepot 

aud the Needle Gun, to speak only of the two great rivals 
which are now being tried on the battle-field, it seems like going 
back into a far past to speak of “‘ Gun-Flints.” Few, we imagine, 
of our readers under the age of thirty-five have ever used a flint- 
lock gun. So rapid has been the development of the art of 
destruction, that we are already separated from the implement by 
a multitude of obsolete inventions. ‘The whole race of muzzle- 
loaders, for instance, if not forgotten—for our Volunteers are 
armed with them, and might as well, for all practical purposes, be 
armed with bows and arrows—is superseded, and itself marks a 
bygone epoch of its own. Yet we find that even at this moment 
an English town, Brandon, in Suffolk, a name which is itself a 
reminiscence of history, is supported in no slight degree by the 
manufacture of gun-flints. Among the appendices of a book* 
of great and varied interest, which we hope to notice at 
length in another part of our columns, is a paper by Mr. James 
Wyatt, of Bedford, describing this manufacture. Mr. Wyatt 
writes from personal experience ; he is himself an expert worker 
in flint, has served, so to speak, as apprentice and journeyman in 
the Brandon sheds, where be proved himself so skilful that the 
prospect of earning ten or even twelve shillings per week at the 
trade was held out to him. ‘Three masters and thirty workmen 
are at present engaged in the manufacture; and as a good 
‘‘knapper,” for so the workman into whose hands the material 
ultimately comes is called, can make three hundred gun-flints in 
an hour, the quantity manufactured must be considerable. So 
much, indeed, we may gather from the number of the trade 
names by which various qualities of the article are known. ‘There 
are no less than twenty-three varieties of the gun-flints of com- 
merce, ascending according to fineness of material and make, from 
“small common gun,” through such sorts as ‘‘ super-pocket 
pistol,” “ best horse-pistol,” ‘* second carbine,” ‘ best carbine,” 
&e., up to the most valuable, ‘‘the grey mixed musket.” ‘These 
are packed in casks, containing from one to fifty thousand, con- 
signed to merchants in London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, and 
exported. ‘The reader will naturally ask,—Exported to what 
place? Brazil appears to be the best customer, especially for the 


superior qualities, the “carbine” and ‘“ musket” sorts. These 








* Flint Chips. By Edward T. Steyens, Hon. Curator of the Blackmore Museum, 
Londou: Bell and Daldy. 1574. 
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are also sent to the Cape, and to parts of the African coast, to | deposit which was found to be peculiarly fertile in these relics 


New Zealand, and even to Spain. In America there is a demand 
for the ‘ pistol” qualities among the Northern States of the 
Union. ‘The savage tribes on the north west coast of this conti- 
nent, as we learn from Mr. Sproat’s admirable book ‘‘ Scenes and 
Studies of Savage Life,” prefer the flint-lock guns, as they are not 
able to command a supply of percussion-caps. It is probable that 
the same reason will continue to operate in many places for some 
time to come, and that the trade is not yet doomed to extinction. 
A curious interest belongs to it, as a link that connects 
the industry of the present day in all its infinite variety 
with what was probably the very earliest form of human 
ingenuity. The flint-workers of Brandon represent by a suc- 
cession, not of race but of employment, the tribes whose 
relics furnish the subject-matter of ‘* Prehistoric Archaeology,” and 
the observation of their work even helps the science to solve some 
of its difficult problems. The locality of their manufacture has 
been determined by the peculiar excellence of the material which 
the place supplies. ‘The flint is ‘‘ more homogeneous in structure 
and more free from fossils” than what is commonly found else- 
where, Instead of having the cloudy look which the substance 
commonly presents, it is black in colour and nearly opaque; but 
its chief excellence is that ‘‘ it possesses the valuable characteristic 
of ‘running’ into long flakes, when struck at the angle of the 
block or core.” ‘The process of production is divided between 
three or four sets of hands. T[irst comes the excavator. The spot 
from which the best flints are now obtained is a tract of land 
called ‘* Ling Heath,” which is held in trust for the poor of 
the parish. The excavator selects a spot, and, the leave of 
the trustees obtained, sets to work, sinking a pit, fifteen 
feet by five, and, on reaching the depth of five feet, making 
another excavation below in a direction across the line of the 
upper one. ‘The flint is found in layers from five to eighteen 
inches thick, occurring at intervals in the chalk. The pits are 
sometimes as much as forty feet deep. The material excavated— 
it is found in nodules sometimes weighing three hundredweight— 
is raised to the surface by the worker, who always works alone, in 
the most primitive manner. He lifts it on his head from stage to 
stage till he reaches the top. ‘There it is put in heaps, which the 
flint manufacturer inspects, and purchases at the rate of 6s. 6d. 
per ton. Payments for royalty and cartage make up the price of 
the raw material as delivered at the workshops to 10s. per ton. 
It is then made into blocks of convenient size, which are stripped 
of the white rind, and roughly shaped. Then comes the process 
of ‘ flaking.” ‘* The workman rests the mass of flint on his left 
knee, and with one smart tap on the corner of the flint, the 
hammer being directed at an angle of about 45°, strikes off a 
flake the whole depth of the flint, if its running quality be good.” 
A first-rate workman, using the best material, can strike off nine 
thousand flakes in a day, but the average amount of production is 
about two thousand less. As they are struck off they are thrown 
into tubs, according to their various size and form. They then 
pass into the hands of the ‘* knapper.” His implements are a small 
anvil, called a ‘ stake,” set obliquely on the bench on which he 
sits; and a ** knapping-hammer ” of fine steel, of which the face is 
set obliquely also, so that the flint, which is held by the thumb 
and forefinger,” coming between them is operated upon as by the 
action of a pair of shears, intensified by percussion.” One smart 
blow strikes off the rough end, another detaches a piece of the 
proper size for a gun-flint. The edges are trimmed on the anvil, 
and the article is complete. ‘The average price is about 4s. per 
thousand ; in the palmy days of the Napoleon wars it was as high 
as a guinea. A very good and industrious workman can earn 
about 20s. per week. Flakes that are considered unfit for the manu- 
facture of gun-flints are made into “ strike-a-lights,” for the use of 
the tinder-box seems also to survive. The waste material that re- 
sults from the making of the flakes themselves is used for foot paths 
and roads and for architectural purposes. ‘This is itself, archzeologi- 
cally considered, a very interesting object. In its various shapes 
and forms, according as it has been rejected or has failed in various 
stages of the manufacture, it closely resembles the pieces of flint 
found in the dwelling-places of prehistoric tribes ; and, as Mr. 
Wyatt says, *‘ gives a key to the solution of the question of the 
construction of their knives and tools.” One phenomenon, for 
instance, has particularly perplexed inquirers, and that is the 
enormous quantity of “flint chips” which has been found in 
particular localities. It is impossible to suppose that there could 
have been anything like a manufactory among tribes in so primitive 
a condition ; and this being out of the question, various explana- 
tions, more or less absurd, have been suggested. One, we 


remember, was lately put forward, which suggested that a 








must have been under a favourite fishing - ground of the 
primitive people, and that the “ flints,” which were to be num- 
bered by thousands, must have been lost overboard by them as 
they were pursuing their occupation. This difficulty vanishes 
when we see not only how great a quantity of the finished article 
a solitary worker can produce, but also the vast amount of the waste 
material that he leaves behind him. And this explanation is much 
more complete when we find that there are at Brandon unattached 
workmen who singly do the whole process, picking up the material, 
working off the flakes in the open air, and finishing the gun-flints 
at home; thus accounting for “ the large number of chips, cores, 
and imperfect flakes which are found in great profusion on the 
surface, and in heaps in curious corners, over a large area of this 
district.” One of the most curious of the facts connected with the 
subject is the inability of the most skilful of the modern workman, 
with all the advantage of his fine steel tools, to rival the savages 
of the stone age in the fineness of his manufacture. ‘The demand 
for flint implements is considerable, and a dishonest ingenuity has 
attempted to create an illegitimate supply, but attempted, so far, 
in vain. ‘Not a single skilled workman in Brandon has suc- 
ceeded in producing the beautiful conchoidal waves, crimpings, 
and ripple-work displayed on the surface of tools and weapons in 
Scandinavia, and on the barbs and arrow-points of a still earlier 
period.” ‘There are some arts that we lose to be set off against 
the many that we gain. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— —~<>—— 
A HOLIDAY IN THE TYROL. 
I.—To AMMERGAU. 
(To THE Epiror OF “THE SPECTATOR.”) 
Berne, August 4, 1870. 
S1r,— While the war gives to all English journals, and to yours 
even more than to most others, a monotone of somewhat grim 
earnestness and intensity, it may be a relief to you and some of 
your readers, if you allow me to give you a slight account of a 
holiday in the Bavarian and Austrian Tyrol and Switzerland, the 
latter part of which has been troubled by wars and rumours of 
wars and a certain amount of anxiety as to our own communica- 
tions with home. ‘To tell the truth, like a good many other 
“nglish, we are lingering at Berne in a somewhat feverish state 
of mind. My husband consults all sorts of strangers, in 
languages of which he is and is not master, as to the pro- 
spect of difficulties on the route home, and they all answer 
with an air of studied resolve against timidity, and refer him to 
authorities like Swiss landlords and English agents for tourist~- 
tickets who are hardly without bias on such a matter, that to 
me, at least, is not encouraging. I have no mission which 
demands for me that rather profane ‘ baptism of fire ” of which 
I observe Louis, the heir apparent, has had a somewhat homceo- 
pathic dose. Englishmen arriving from Paris to-day assure 
me that they met at Dole on their way towards the Swiss 
border at Pontarlier a large body of the Emperor's Algerine 
troops, looking very dark and fierce and diabolic indeed. I 
have no fancy for meeting them, or, perhaps, returning with 
another body of them who have tasted blood, and may be sent 
back by the Emperor to keep Paris quiet, if he finds Prussia too 
strong for him. So, on the whole, I tell Heury, who is, Iam happy 
to say, a good deal guided by my advice, ‘* My dear, we are safe and 
comfortable at Berne, in the capital of a neutral State which loves 
foreigners,—and in a German portion of it moreover, which 
France won't be likely to annex at all, and Prussia not at pre- 
sent. We have a grand view, first-rate accommodation, good 
shops, plenty of society, the earliest news of all that goes on,— 
little Louis’s baptism of fire was known here as soon as at Paris,— 
the quietest gate into France when we dare try it, and the safest 
of all back-doors into Italy, if we dare not. Let us wait here and 
keep our eyes open. You shall study the newspapers and question 
strangers. I will write some brief recollections of what we have 
seen and send copies home, that there may be a double chance of 
preserving what I ‘would not willingly let die.” And Henry 
consented, as he usually does, to what is proposed by me. To some 
extent I think he was bribed by the prospect of seeing this 
great old toy clock of Berne strike twelve to his heart's 
content. For even in these sad times, when Europe is in 
flames and we hardly know whether we shall ever again gain our 
home in peace, my husband's boyishness of nature asserts itself so 
strongly that he will run away from the perusal of the Emperor's. 
latest carmagnole and Count Bismarck’s freshest confession of his 
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arts as a tempter, to see the little man above the great Berne clock 
waygle his feet as the hand touches the mark, the procession of 
Bears go solemnly round, the figure of Time shake his scythe, and 
the little cock at the side crow his satisfaction at the expiration of 
another hour spent by Europe in all sorts of refined preparation 
for human misery. It was really very curious to-day, when 
one knew what each hour was probably doing on the Rhine, 
to see the English and American, and even German 
tourists, steadily watching with signs of anxious and almost 
nervous expectation, the operations of the grotesque mechanical 
toy on which the simple inhabitants of Berne have so long 
prided themselves. J am not sure that it does not give more 
solid satisfaction to some of us than the vision of the Alps as we 
see them from our windows here, suddenly unveiling their white 
forms in the setting sun like so many giants taking off the cloak of 
darkness, and then again shrouding themselves in it, and ayain 
throwing it off as if by caprice, though really as the laws of cloud and 
vapour, light and shade decide. After all, it is very pleasant that men 
should be able to remain children even in the midst of war and 
terror. ‘The Alps are little relief to a mind strained by the story 
of human crime and enterprize. ‘The great toy-clock is, and there 
was something very touching about the pleased smile which passed 

. like a ray of sunshine over so many wondering children,—grown- 
up, and otherwise,—as the doll-population of the Berne clock 
woke into action and went through its momentary routine. I 
heard a German tourist who had been steadily sceptical to the last 
moment, heave a great sigh of relief, and look as if a burden were 
lifted from his soul. 

But to begin my story, if your earnest pages are not too full 
of grimmer matter to accept my slight sketches. We left home, 
Henry and I, on the 25th June, when war seemed about as likely 
as earthquake, pestilence, or famine on a great scale, and our only 
fears for our discomfiture were connected with the uncertainties of 
the weather. We had long promised ourselves to see the Ammergau 
Passion-Play in 1870, and fortunately enough made it our first 
instead of our last object,—for if we had not, we should, as we 
now know, haye found the green mountain-side again bare of its 
great theatre, and many of the actors, including, as I hear poor 
Joseph Mair, who gave us so wonderful a vision of the Saviour 
of mankind, girding themselves with that sword by which Mair 
warned us in so solemn a voice that they who take it are wont 
to perish. Nay, if it be true, as we see in the papers, that Saar- 
briick was garrisoned by ‘* only seven thousand Bavarians ” on the 
day when little Louis received his baptism of fire, it may well be 
that the actor who gave us moments of mixed delight and pain and 
wonder and awe, such as I never thought to feel in the theatre of 
any earthly land, has already passed through a severer baptism of 
fire than the melodramatic one reserved for little Louis, and dis- 
covered behind the veil the difference between even his own fine 
dream of the Passion and the Passion which was no dream. You have 
yourself strikingly observed how strange an irony there seems in 
this violent break-up of the sacred play at Ammergau, through the 
passions of Emperors and Kings who rudely bid the actors of the 
great tragedy take swords of this world into their hands, and 
banish to a more convenient season their visions of the faith that 
is not of this world. If you had heard Mair say, with that deep 
spiritual gaze and that wide calm forehead which gave so strange 
an impression of a soul living in permanent ‘* detachment ” from 
earthly interests, ‘‘ Hereafter 1 will not talk much with you, for 
the Prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me,” you 
would have felt the irony of the event even more keenly than you 
did. 

Well, I will not attempt to enter in this letter on the Play 
itself, for I should like to keep that for a separate one. So I will 
only just say a word of our journey to Ammergau, and release you 
for the present. We came from Paris by way of Vesoul, Belfort, 
Mulhouse, and Basle, all places except the last, now likely, it is 
said, to be trodden by an invading army, if the Prussians should 
be victorious. We had no more anticipation than anybody else of 
the advancing shadow, but I shall never forget the utter dreariness 
in which the East of France seemed to be lying on that scorching 
day. ‘The pastures were all burnt brown. Mighty clouds 
of dust travelled with the train. When the usual * hat- 
meals” — as they funnily call the hot meals so ingeniously 
provided in baskets—were thrust into the carriages at Vesoul, 
there was little appetite to consume them. A burning thirst 
consumed the travellers, who rushed to a flowing spring at one 
of the smaller stations, and thrust their heads and hands under 
the refreshing stream. France, as we noticed at the time, had never 
looked to us so dreary, and never were two mortals gladder to enter 
on the land of bubbling waters and mighty rapids and everlasting 














ice than we when we greeted the Rhine as it rushes in all its grandeur 
by the ‘ Three Kings’ at Basle, just fresh from its mighty leaps at 
Laufenburg and Schaffhausen, and not much above a hundred 
miles from the picturesque spot where the two brawling mountain 
torrents, called the Vorder and Hinter Rhein, even after uniting 
their forces, hardly succeed, at least in summer-time, in estab- 
lishing any title to be called a river. Even Basle we hardly 
enjoyed. ‘The Minster was beautiful, but the grand old cloisters 
were ‘‘ undergoing repair.” ‘The horse-chestnut terrace behind it 
looked cool and peaceful enough, as we watched the Rhine take 
its last great sweep in the land of its birth, and then hurry along 
to the countries where it is made a geographical plea for war that 
nations are not divided by it as they ought tobe. It was market-day, 
and the Swiss peasants brought their dinners up to the terrace of 
horse-chestnuts to eat, and sat pleasantly chatting and admiring the 
Rhine, racing a hundred feet below them, as they sliced their 
strong cheese and arranged their baskets for their journey back. 
It was pleasant, too, being ferried over above the bridge, and 
sitting on the bridge as we returned, to watch the girls going 
home after their shoppings, sometimes with the quaint black 
Baden horns on their head, sometimes in Swiss costume, 
oftenest of all in the neat cosmopolitan dress of the French grisette. 
But we were very glad to get away from Basle, and to see the 
Rhine dwindling to a mighty rapid, as we skirted it all the way to 
Schaffhausen, and finally saw it flow out of the Boden-See at Con- 
stance. ‘The lake itself was dim and cold, and the steamer voyage 
upon it, never one of the pleasantest of Continental experiences, 
unusually dreary, as American and Scotch tourists read aloud from 
their guides in a magniloquent way the account of the number of 
distinct countries around its shores, or eagerly debated the pro- 
per price of Paisley shawls, and the quickest mode of ‘‘ doing” the 
country between Lindau and Dresden. ‘Then there were the usual 
smoke and smells, the usual minute vibration of lake steamers,—a 
tick-tack from the stomach to the brain, —and the usual necessity for 
eating to avoid sinking of the stomach, though producing asinking of 
the heart ;— and you can never get anything but Kalbs-cételettes 
upon a Constance steamer,—in other words, fleshy baby, done 
richly with bread crumbs. Yet there was a grand gleam of the 
snowy Sentis through the mists as we passed the heights of Appen- 
zell, which the Scotch and Yankee disputants about the price of 
Paisley shawls almost noticed, for I heard one of them say 
casually, ‘'That’s a fine bank!’ We were glad to empty out 
almost all our ‘ bloated tourists’ at Lindau, and enter on the 
quiet country at Bregenz, where we got our first grand view 

of the Boden-See. Going in search of the Gebhardsberg, which 
no one would have missed but ourselves, we got high into the hills 
between the Vorarlberg and the Bregenzerwald, and saw the 
grandest of sunsets over the most lovely of scenes. ‘The sky was 
barred with orange and golden and violet streaks, which painted 
the richest colours on the lake below ; the Alps of Appenzell stood 
out in the yellow sunset, while the Bavarian mountains and the 
great range of the Arlberg to the north and south-east stretched 
away in purple shadow. ‘The lake itself from Rheineck and Lindau 
in the foreground, to Constance in the far distance, was a miracle of 
ideal colour,—touching more and richer lands of dream than 
Biideker or Murray ever reckoued that it touches lands of earth. 
We seemed to have reached the land of promise which travellers 
always dream of, and so seldom find. And with delight we 
anticipated the next day, when we were to plunge into these 
purple hills in the pleasantest of all conveyances for earthly 
beings travelling in pairs,—an /inspanner, a one-horse easy car- 
riage, driven, in our case, by the stolidest young driver, I 
think, whom the travail of generations ever produced. He gave to 
every beggar who asked of him, but without a trace of sympathy, 
and all the three days he drove us I never saw him voluntarily 
open his mouth, or, except once, change his expression. ‘That was 
when a great beam of wood lay across the road, whereupon he 
stopped, descended, heaved it into the lake, and smiled grimly. 
Henry asked him if he would not stay over the Sunday at Ammergau 
and see the performance, but he replied curtly that if be did he 
should lose two days and be “ eating up” all he had earned by the 
job. ‘* Deutscher Ernst” certainly never assumed a more wooden 
apathy, yet there was nothing ill-tempered about the youth. He 
seemed to me a new species produced by the hard conditions of the 
struggle for existence in Austria,—a Stoic labourer who had 
survived laughter and tears. And his horse was like him. All 
day, and every one of these three days, that indefatigable 
creature climbed and descended almost perpendicular moun- 
tain-sides as if it went by machinery and were incapable of 
exhaustion. For three days of more or less hearty enjoyment—modi- 
fied, no doubt, by Kalbs-cételettes, and smells, and dirty table-linen 
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now and then—we drove through these purple mountains, now 
skirting green tarns, now winding along lovely lakes like the Plan- 
See, now driving for hours together through a pine forest, till on 
Friday, the 1st July, we reached the “friendly little room” at 
Ammergau which Herr Lehrer Gutsjell had prepared for our 
reception, and sat down to ask ourselves if we were not, after 
all, a little afraid of the pleasure which we had come so far to 
enjoy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN DIFFICULTIES. 








PREVOST-PARADOL AND THE WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ R. R. N.” argues that the suicide of 
M. Prevost-Paradol could not have been caused by his dis- 
covery that the man to whom he had lent the service of his 
intellect had unnecessarily plunged Europe into a gigantic war, and 
had thus verified the worst predictions of M. Paradol’s enemies. 
Your correspondent bases his argument on the fact, that in 
Paradol’s latest work, Za France Nouvelle, the journalist con- 
tended that a war between France and Prussia was not less 
inevitable than a collision between two railway trains, which, 
departing from opposite and distant points, had by some fatal 
mischance been placed on the same line. Your correspondent adds 
that ‘it is scarcely possible for any one who has read M. Prevost- 
Paradol’s work, Za /Irance Nouvelle, published two years ago, 
to believe that the knowledge of war having been declared 
by France against Prussia would have greatly contributed to un- 
settle the author’s mind, and lead him to self-destruction.” 

My answer is brief. In the first place, I have read La France 
Nouvelle ; the passage quoted by your correspondent I had read, 
perhaps, a dozen times before I wrote the article on Paradol ; in 
print I had quoted the most significant words at least once before ; 
and they were present to my mind when I wrote. 

Secondly, if I were to borrow the strong language of your 
correspondent, I should say that it is scarcely possible for any one 
who has read La I’rance Nouvelle to draw from the passage cited 
by your correspondent such an inference as that to which he gives 
deliberate expression. My respect for my fellow-creatures forbids 
me to entertain an opinion so discreditable to their logical capacity. 
Although Paradol anticipated a war between France and Prussia, 
it is somewhat eccentric to reason that he fancied any war declared 
by France against Prussia, at any moment, and for any purpose, 
would be justified, or, indeed, might be other than a gigantic 
crime. ‘R. R. N.” might as well argue that if Paradol had 
been convinced that the Emperor would die a violent death, he 
would have felt no indignation had the Emperor's life been cut 
short by the bomb of a conspirator or the dagger of an assassin. 
Thiers, no less than Paradol, believed a war between France and 
Prussia to be ultimately inevitable ; yet ‘Thiers vehemently pro- 
tested against the present war, and he manifestly holds it to be a 
wanton and terrible crime. Paradol believed the war to be ulti- 
mately inevitable; and yet, as we learn from the American 
accounts of his end, when he heard that France had provoked 
Prussia to engage in this war, he was overwhelmed with grief aud 
dismay. Paradol’s death, I repeat, was ‘the protest,”—the 
foolish protest—‘' of suicide against a wicked war.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Tue Writer or THE ARTICLE ON PREVOsT-PARADOL. 


PRESENT-DAY PAPERS. 
[TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 
Str,—I have been from home, and did not see the Spectator until 
now, otherwise I should have explained, as I think I ought, that 
the sketch of the life of William Law in the ‘“ Present-Day 
Papers ” which you attribute to me, and review favourably, is not 
by me, but by the Rev. the Rector of Gatton, whose pen I should 
be glad to see more frequently employed in those papers than it is, 
more especially on the subject with which he is so conversant, the 
writings of Luther. For there can be no question, I conceive, of 
their importance; and of the fact that they are too little read in 
this country, where Luther is scarcely known save as a controver- 
sialist. But he is far more than this. 
to show this in the seventh number of these “‘ Papers,” which con- 
tains a new translation of his famous theses of 1517, with a treatise 
on it by (I need not say a most competent writer) the Rev. H. Wace. 
From that paper it will be seen how much more the mind of Luther 
is in unison with the deeper theology of our day than with that of 





| ing. 


presented in his theology. So at least I read the text which Mr. 
Wace has chosen from his works as the motto of his treatise: — 
“* Deus autem proposuit habere filios impavidos, securos, generosos, 
zternaliter et perfecté, qui prorsus nihil timeant, sed per gratia 
suz fiduciam omnia triumphent, atque contemnant, poenasque et 
mortes pro ludibrio habent ; ceeteros ignavos odit, qui omnium 
timore confunduntur, etiam a sonitti folii volantis.”—Luther, 
Resol. Disp. de Indulg. 

But, as to the question asked by the Spectator in connection 
with the ‘ present unbelief, —‘“ Will Bishop Ewing undertake the 
task of furnishing weapons to meet its most formidable aspect, 
viz., its scientific form, or that negation of belief which says we 
do not find God, or any of the spiritual things of which you speak, 
in the world with which we have to do”? ‘To this I would say, I 
do not think it possible to comply with the demand in the sense of 
supplying a scientific product tangibly distinct from Creation and 
its order, and which shall be God. But I think that it can be 
shown that neither Creation nor its order are God, and that 
something exists beyond them and greater, from which they came, 
and to which they are rising,;—a ‘“ pattern in the Mount,” which 
is God. Something in this direction may be shown, I think, and 
indeed has been attempted in a “ paper,” which I trust will appear 
ere the New Year, ‘*On the Sacramental Aspects of Nature.” 
This, if found to be useful, can be followed up by others in the 
same direction, and by the same author, who has not as yet been 
heard among us. No doubt, however, the greater proofs of the 
existence of God lie outside the realm of visible creation and are 
independent of its analysis, being in the region of mental and 
moral nature and experience, and which are the same in kind to 
the child and to the philosopher, being in that purity of heart 
which, seeing God, needs no other proof. It is difficult for a 
Christian to write on such a subject as the necessity of a proof 
for the existence of God without passion; but, no doubt, if he 
does write, it must be so,—that is, as it were, impersonally, lest in 
endeavouring to show the existence of God, all he makes clear is 
the inferior fact, and imperfection, of his own. Yet where need 
truly exists, no doubt the want should be supplied, if within 
our power to do so, and this to some extent I believe it is, and 
shall be attempted.—I am faithfully yours, 

ALEXANDER Ewinc, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 


BOOKS. 


ART AND MORALITY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE, 
In a former article we pointed out some of the eccentricities 
of criticism into which Mr. Ruskin has heen betrayed by his 
contempt for that precision of thought which moves with leaden 
foot. We shall now look at the ethical claims which Mr. 
Ruskin makes for Art. ‘lhe task is made the more easy by the 
lucidity and brevity of his own statement :— 


“ All right human song is the finished expression, by art, of the joy 
or grief of noble persons, for right causes. And accurately, in propor- 
tion to the rightness of the cause, and purity of the emotion, is the possi- 
bility of the tine art. A maiden may sing of her Jost love, but a miser 
cannot sing of his lost money. And with absolute precision, from highest 
to lowest, the fineness of the possible art is an index of the moral purity 
and majesty of the emotion it expresses. You may test it practically at 
any instant. Question with yourselves respecting any feeling that has 
taken strong possession of your mind. ‘Could this be sung by a master, 
and sung nobly, with a true melody and art?’ Then it is a right feel- 
Could it not be sung at all, or only sung ludicrously? It is a base 
one. And that is so in all the arts; so that with mathematical precision, 
subject to no error or exception, the art of a nation, so far as it exists, 
is an exponent of its ethical state.” 


Last week, when unfolding De Maistre’s doctrine of Papal 


| Infallibility, we showed how the fallacy of his own reasoning was 
| vividly revealed by the very brightness of his own rhetoric ; and 


An attempt has been made | 


the controversialists and artificial theologians of his own, and | 


with whom he is generally associated, so that, indeed, Dr. M‘Leod | - 


Campbell, and even Mr. Maurice himself, will find themselves re- | By John Kuskin, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 





Mr. Ruskin, whose mastery over language is more potent even 
than that of De Maistre, does-the like good service to the flaws of 
his reasoning by the flood of verbal light which flows from his 
pen. ‘The passage which we have quoted is as vicious in point of 
logic as it is admirable in point of lucidity. It is a congeries of 
fallacies. But, being the fallacies of genius, they throw more 
light on the ethical side of art than the sound reasoning of less 
gifted men. Negatively, the passage is so full of instruction and 
of high guidance that it tells, with a clearer note than a volume of 
dull commentary, what art does for morality, what morality does 
for art, and what index the art of a people gives to the compass 
and the quality of its moral tone. 


* Lectures on Art, delivered before the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. 
1870. 
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In a certain sense, Art is unquestionably the utterance by sound, 
by form, or by word, of more or less noble emotions; and, other 
things being equal, the nobility of the art might be exactly measured 
by the nobility of the emotions to which it gives voice. Thus the 
art of Greece would have worn an additional nobleness of mien, 
if, while the morality of Athens had been more exalted, the 
artistic conditions which nourished the genius of Phidias and 
Praxiteles had been left untouched. But it would be equally 
true and equally meaningless to say, that Mr. Gladstone would 
have done a greater work of statesmanship for England, if, to 
to all his power of brain and his love of work, nature had added 
the capacity of toiling for twenty-three hours a day, and the cer- 
tainty of living to the age of a hundred and twenty. Nature does 
not mould such prodigies in these unpatriarchal and unheroic days. 
Nature is so grudging, that she forces the man who would bea great 
administrator to cast aside the hope of being also a great athlete. 
And, just as a Gladstone would unfit himself for the task of con- 
ducting a Land Bill through Committee of the whole House by 
attempting to rival a Captain Barclay, of Ury, in the feat of 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand successive hours, so the 
art of Greece would have withered, or never have burst into 
flower, if the Greeks had sought to rival the the austere morality 
of the Hebrews. In some degree, the art of Athens was noble be- 
cause her morality was low. Athenian life was a sunny, un- 
anxious, careless, Pagan life; unguided by any high code of 
duties, unvexed by the dread of a future which should demand 
the discipline of self-denial ; without a thought, or even a com- 
prehension, of that purity to which the Hebrew legislators 
pointed with unfailing finger, and which formed the central man- 
date in the ethics of Israel. (reek life was a life of the exchange, 
the academy, the circus, the bath. It was a breezy, open-air life, 
which guarded the body from disease and the mind from morbidity ; 
which habituated the intelligence to delight in the subtlety of the 
Socratic dialecties, and which hourly placed before the sculptor 
consummate models of human beauty. Undisturbed by the fierce 
promptings of religious zeal, the mind naturally turned with 
sunny complacency to the worship of that beauty which was 
written every where, on sky, on sea, on hill-side, and the forms of men 
and women. No conditions could have been better for the growth 
of the art which expresses itself by form. Even the positive 
immorality of Athenian society was of such a nature as to quicken 
the perception of statuesque beauty. And _ thus, partly because 
Athens was unmoral, and partly because she was immoral, she 
raised the ereatest school of statuary that the world has ever seen, 
or ever can see. ‘The last distinctive quality for which a censor 
would have looked in the chief home of art, is precisely that 
nobility of moral sentiment to which Mr. Ruskin makes art an 
index. If Greece had fallen under the sway of Moses, her 
political, her social, and moral life would have been strung up to 
a new intensity; unimagined vistas of duty would have been 
opened before her thinkers and legislators ; her literature would 
have exchanged much of its sunny cheerfulness for some of the 
gloom that lies like a pall on the page of Isaiah and of Ezekiel ; 
she would have been a land of hermits as well as of dialecticians, 
of fanaticism as well as of song; an unaccustomed burden of weari- 
ness aud misery would have fallen on her soul, and with the new 
discipline of sorrow would have come « new nobility of life. But 
the change would have ruffled the serenity of her wsthetic nature, 
Ilad the Greeks been 


and, we repeat, have ruined her art. 
Their art owes 


better men, their art would have been worse. 
much of its perfection to the fact that their moral nature was partly 
stunted and partly diseased. 

Mr. Ruskin may, indeed, reply that it wears the lineaments of 
wsthetic nobility only in so far as it follows the lines of nobility 
in morals; that it does not draw its beauty from grossness; and 
that in the degree to which it is gross it is also bad. But the truth 
remains, that the artistic perception and artistic skill of Greece 
were nourished by the very lowness of her ethical code, by her 
Jack of high aims, by her freedom from all aspirations after moral 
good, by her inability even to conceive a Hebrew tone of purity, by 
the fact that she lived without God and diced without hope. And, 
moreover, it is misleading to say that ‘* accurately in proportion 


to the rightness of the cause, and purity of the emotion, is | 


the possibility of the fine art.” It is misleading to say that “a 
maiden may sing of her lost love, but a miser cannot sing of his 
lost money.” Art is nourished less by purity of emotion than by 
intensity. ‘The emotion of a maiden who sings of her lost love 
may not be pure or noble; it may be the very reverse; but if it 
be intense it is a fit subject for song. 
who mourns over his lost money may, on the other hand, be 
brightened with flashes of purity and nobility if, as all misers 


The emotion of a miser 


more or less do, he look beyond his mere gold to the 
power, position, fame, love, happiness which it can win for 
himself; and to the like array of good which it can win 
for others. ‘Thus his emotion becomes intense, linked with 
many human interests, many passions, many sources of weal and 
woe. It becomes a subject for Art. Nay, so earthly is even the 
artistic nature, that its full power of song, or form, or colour is 
often drawn forth only by themes which are tainted by earthly 
grossness. Often genius can string its creations only on the 
thread of what is more or less sensual, and even impure. It was 
so with Boccaccio and Chaucer, in some measure with Titian, in 
great measure with Rubens, and in a melancholy degree with 
Byron and Heine. On a plane of morality which is essentially 
ignoble those men often sang or painted with a power to which 
we cannot deny the attribute of fine or noble. And it is not true 
that if they had been better men they would have been better 
artists. It is of uo avail to reply, as Mr. Ruskin does, that * all 
good has its origin in good, never in evil.” ‘The marvellous beauty 
of Heine’s prose and verse comes, of course, from what was good 
in the man’s nature,—from his tenderness, his sympathy with suffer- 
ing, his passionate love for the people, his hatred of the despotisin 
exercised by priest or king, his righteous contempt for sacerdota! 
claims to exercise dominion over the souls of men. But such was tie 
taint of impurity in Heine's nature, that he seemed driven by an 
irresistible impulse to make the artistic works of his hands half 
foul and half pure ; he seemed to catch artistic fire at the impulse of 
guilty passion ; he seemed to be shorn of half his power when living 
in an atmosphere of purity ; and if Heine’s moral sense had been more 
keen, the splendour of his wit and song would have been less bright. 
Even Mr. Ruskin admits that the greatest painters have not been men 
of saintliest life. ‘The most beautiful characters in the history of 
art are, not the men of grandest faculty, not the Buonarottis and 
the Rubenses, but the Fra Angelicos. And the work of the gentle 
Dominican shows how beauty of nature and height of aim may 
enfeeble rather than strengthen the artistic arm. Such men feel 
that beauty is a poor thing compared with goodness, and art a 
mere bagatelle in comparison with right action ; and hence they 
strive, at whatever risk, to make their pencil teach. Fra Angelico’s 
pictures are painted litanies. ‘They bear the saintly token of 
the oratory ; they seem to have been painted at the impulse of 
prayer, aud to the accompaniment of heavenly song. And, so 
exquisite was the genius of the Florentine friar, that the faces of 
his saints will, as separate studies, win the homage of devotee. 
and students throughout all time for their depth and purity of 
Nevertheless, the artistic power of Fra 


visual expression. 
Ile sacrificed 


Angelico’s arm was crippled by its didactic aim. 
the proportions of artistic beauty to the nobler ends of his Church. 
Not, indeed, until the spirit of religious zeal had been transmuted 
into the spirit of Paganism by the revival of secular learning, the 
uprise of physical science, and the study of the Greck antiques did 
the art of Italy become really great. ‘The art of Titian and Raphael 
pictures Christian story with a Pagan disregard of literal trath aud a 
Pagan worshipof beauty. Just as Fra Angelico sacrificed his art to his 
creed, so Da Vinci and Titian sacrificed all religious or moral aims 
to perfection of beauty ; they worked at the dictate of as Pagan 
a spirit as that which guided Phidias or Praxiteles; and, un- 
fettered by moral or dogmatic shackles, they painted with such 
grandeur and breadth and truth as by comparision to reduce thi 
work of Fra Angelico to an insignificance and barbarisin for 
which we cannot account even by the inferiority of his faculty aud 
the priority of his coming. 

Mr. Ruskin’s error culminates in the assertion that ‘ the Art of 
a nation, so far as it exists, is an exponent of its ethical state.” 
Had he studied morals with a fraction of the care which he has 
bestowed on art, he would have hazarded no such theory. 
The ethical state of a nation is denoted by the degree of 





conformity between its written or unwritten code of 
'duties and its acts. ‘The literature and the religion of a 
people may present a high standard of duty, and yet its 
spiritual teachers may be vile, its political leaders corrupt, its 
| family life impure, its daily history a vivid token of its disregard 
for the sacredness of property and life. Such a nation can be re- 
deemed from the stigma of immorality by no purity in its formal 
teaching. On the other hand, the moral code of a people may, like 
_ that of the Hebrews, be narrow and sanguinary in comparison with 
that of modern days; and yet, like the Hebrews, the nation itself may 
present so large a measure of fulfilment, so small a breach between 
the mandate of the Jawgiver and the obedience of the people, that 
in a limited sense the nation may be accounted moral, Th 
| morality of a country must be measured, in the main, by the 
rightness of its acts ; but in the sphere of morals all that even the 
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purest art can reveal is the power to cherish right emotions or 
right ideas of duty. If the songs and pictures of a nation be in- 
stinct with a spirit of purity and piety, we are justified in con- 
cluding that the nation itself sees the rectitude of pure and pious 
deeds; but we should hazard a signally false conclusion did we 
infer, that the goodness or nobility of its written or spoken senti- 
ments offered a true index of its ethical state. Moral beauty 
flourishes in poetry, rhetoric, or painting long after it has vanished 
from life. And still more misleading were the inference, that the 
moral purity or elevation written on a work of art attests the moral 
purity or nobility of the artist himself. ‘The power to express in 
word or form what is best in human nature denotes the gift of a 
high dramatic faculty, but not necessarily rectitude of life. Sterne 
and Burns, Byron and Heine, represent a crowd of men who, 
after revealing a rich capacity for meanness, self-indulgence, and 
revolting vice, can then represent with incomparable power and 
truth the tenderest feelings of pity for suffering, the most ex- 
alted passion of reverence and love for purity or heroism. 
Nor do such men thus convict themselves of hypocrisy. 
The richness of their artistic nature, their compass of soul, 
and that nobility of sentiment which can scarcely be eradi- 
cated from minds of high mental gifts, give them the keenest 
insight into the most tender and best feelings of humanity, 
and enable them to live in the seclusion of the study such a life 
of goodness and heroism as they depict. ‘They are faithful 
friends and exemplars of austere purity, martyrs and heroes, so 
long as they live in an ideal atmosphere, free from the pomps and 
vanities of the real world, free from the whisperings of selfishness 
and passion. If only life had no temptations, they would be the 
most perfect types of humanity that earth has ever seen. The 
/Eolian harps of humanity, they give voice to the music of every 
breeze blown by purity or passion. Keats said that in his 
moments of keenest inspiration he felt himself to be an unconscious 
instrument of song, destitute of power to fashion his melody, and 
forced to utter the note that was breathed across its strings. And 
thus it happens that, laying down that pen of purity and heroism 
which he has been wielding with perfect sincerity, Byron can 
instantly plunge into revolting excesses of vice, or treat the woman 
whom he has sworn to love and protect with a heartlessness and 
brutality which give him a foremost place in the hierarchy of the 
despicable. 

With brilliant faculty and noble sincerity of aim, Mr. Ruskin 
has striven to show that Art has a moral as well as an zesthetic 
function ; and, in a certain limited sense, the claim is just. But 
that sense is so limited as to warrant the moralist in leaving 
art out of account as a special weapon for the enforcement of duty. 
Art is neither moral nor immoral, but unmoral. In the moralist it 
inspires as much fear as hope. If, on the one hand, art is the 
flower of civilization, and if the lack of art robs society 
of its highest refinement and culture, on the other hand, 
nothing more quickly loosens the moral fibre of a people than a 
surrender of its energies to the fascinations of the studio. Among 
men not absolutely vicious, perhaps the poorest creature presented 
by this poverty-stricken earth is the man who wastes his life in 
going from gallery to gallery on the outlook for the dainties of 
form and colour; who fancies that life is an affair of Raphaels 
and ‘Tintorets ; who is too refined not to recoil in disgust from 
the tumult of the market-place and the senate; who fancies that it 
is a mark of culture to evince a contempt for the latest triumph of 
physical science, for the philosophical speculation which shall 
determine the future shape of theological doctrine, for the details 
of the political measure which shall mould the destinies of 
millions. When Goethe excused himself for not being troubled 
about the invasion of Germany by the French, on the plea that he 
was an artist, and that the Olympian serenity of his soul would 
be disturbed by the rude breath of political life, he uttered a 
sentiment which all the magnificence of his intellect is powerless 
to redeem from the reproach that it is morally despicable ; and 
that, if taken as a rule of life, it would ensure the destruction of 
possessions in comparison with which all the art in all the world 
is only so much dust and ashes. Fichte, as superior to Goethe in 
nobility of soul as inferior to him in artistic gifts, acted a more 
grandly memorable part when, on the same occasion, he stopped 
his lectures on philosophy, and said to his students as he dismissed 
them to battle, ‘* Gentlemen, these discourses will be resumed in a 
free country.” Fichte knew that not art, and not even philosophy, 
but right action was the purifier of life, the one security for the 
heritages of civilization, the one great teacher of mankind. 
And to Mr. Ruskin, we cannot doubt, that fact becomes 
clearer day by day. His sense of its truth, we cannot doubt, 
is evinced by the eagerness with which he rushes away from the 











field of art into that prosaic domain of political economy which 
formulates a series of the results that flow from the collective action 
of men. That sense, we cannot doubt, is revealed by his constant 
expressions of hunger for such a political and social revolution as 
would give England a Government paternal in its form and Roman 
in its strength ; a Government which, in primitive fashion, should 
fuse the moralist and the legislator into one. However e roneous 
may be his political schemes, they are dictated by an instinct as 
true as it is noble,—the instinct that not beauty of form, or 
nobility of written sentiment, but right action, is the great 
regenerator of life; and seldom has that truth stood in greater 
need of eloquent enunciation than at the present time, when the 
wealth and idleness and barbaric thoughtlessness of England are 
threatening to find a refuge from real work in the emasculating 
dilettanteism of the studio. 


MR. GOUGH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
NOTWITHSTANDING its prolixity, this is an interesting and 
entertaining volume. Mr. Gough is known to the public 
as a powerful advocate of total abstinence, or as he prefers 
to call it, of temperance. He is pre-eminently the man of 
one idea, and has one object, to which he has dedicated 
his life. ‘lo achieve this object he has been known as a 
public speaker for more than a quarter of a century, and 
if during that period he has been libelled not only by men 
who detest his views, but also, and mainly by brother teeto- 
talers, it must be acknowledged that his sufferings for the 
“cause” are light compared with the advantages he has 
secured by it. .An entire absence of reserve on the part of the 
writer forms the most extraordinary feature of the Auto- 
biography. Ue tells us all his sins and all his virtues, his sue- 
cesses and his defeats, what people say against him and what has 
been said in his favour. He describes his personal appearance 
and the emotions of his mind ; occasionally even his very deeds of 
charity are chronicled, nevertheless, the egotism which pervades 
this bulky volume, although a thing to wonder at, can scarcely 
be termed offensive. Moreover, it reveals to us the secret of Mr. 
Gough’s success, Ile is evidently a man of a highly nervous or- 
ganization, and with an extraordinary sympathy for others, which 
rarely fails to attract those who come under its influence. With 
an impulsive nature, a warm heart, considerable gifts of oratory, 
and a distinctly defined purpose—as to the wisdom of which, 
apparently, not a doubt has crossed his mind—it is scarcely a mat- 
ter of surprise that he should have won men to his side, and have 
enabled many a drunkard to gain a victory over his besetting sin. 

Objections to his arguments do not disturb Mr. Gough. One 
thing he sees clearly, that if a man drinks wine or beer moderately 
he may get drunk, while if he drinks nothing but cold water he 
cannot get drunk, and this very obvious fact affords him all the 
ground he needs upon which to place his feet as a promoter of total 
abstinence. In his speeches he appeals to the feelings rather than 
to the intellect of his hearers, and in the Autobiography, as in his 
public oratory, he speaks as one who, having been himself saved 
from destruction by the pledge, would have all others enter into 
life through the same gateway. Intense earnestness always com- 
mands respect, and Mr. Gough, who is sometimes humorous, 
and often pathetic, never failed either in America or in England 
to arrest the attention of his audience. As a writer his deficiencies 
are manifold, but the Autobiography, we doubt not, will make 
its way in spite of them. It is easy to point out that the remark- 
able freedom of Mr. Gough’s confessions is not likely to benefit the 
public ; that the tedious comments on his speeches or character in 
the British Danner, the Morning Star, and other defunct or un- 
known newspapers are unworthy of reproduction; and that, 
in short, the volume would be more deserving of praise if the half 
of it had been omitted. Five hundred and fifty pages devoted to 
the doings and sayings of a temperance orator is an unreasonable 
demand upon a reader's time, and Mr. Gough should have re- 
membered, while writing them, that the progress of civilization 
and Christianity is not wholly dependent on the cultivation of a 
taste for cold water and lemonade. Of course, too, there 
is much in the volume from which men who live moderately 
and hold moderate compelled utterly to dissent. 
But the writer's enthusiasm for the ‘great cause” does not 
surprise us, when we remember how nearly he was ruined by 
intemperance; and the horrible story of his life as a drunkard 
proves that for him and for men who, like him, have become 
enslaved to a base passion, total abstinence is the only remedy. 


views are 








* Autobiography and Personal Recollections of John B. Gough, with Twenty-six Years’ 
Experience as a@ Public Speaker, 
London; Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


[llustrated by George Cruikshank and others. 
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The mistake lies in supposing that a remedy which is necessary for | family ; for de perffessors; for Dr. Gul—Guf—G—Dr. McGuffy,'-—and 


a specific complaint should be applied also when the complaint 
does not exist. 

It will be seen from what we have said that there is much in 
the Autobiography likely to weary readers who are not teetotalers, 
but the man who understands the art of skipping—a necessary art 
in these days—will be able to extract the cream of the volume 
without any serious fatigue. 

Mr. Gough, as we have observed, possesses both pathos and 
humour, and although we may be inclined to agree with the wish 
expressed by one of his hearers, that he would talk less about his 
mother, it must be allowed that the incidents he relates of her are 
such as may well cleave to her son’s memory. Fifty years ago, 
Mrs. Gough, a simple-hearted, God-fearing woman, worn out by 
constant poverty, was the village schoolmistress at Sandgate, and 
Mr. Gough relates how when he was sent off to push his way in 
the United States, his mother, after bidding him farewell, lingered 
in the twilight to catch a last sign of her boy :— 





failing to pronounce the name correctly, he stopped short, and said, 
‘Oh pshaw!’ At last he had it right, and went on naming his friends, 
and concluded by saying, ‘ Dere’s several moro of de same sort, and de 
Lord knows who dey is as well as I can tell Him.’ ” 

Another time, Mr. Gough having told the minister of the chapel 
that the height of the platform was so great he feared he should 
be unable to lecture, the reverend gentleman, to his infinite dis- 
may, introduced the subject in his prayer. ‘* We pray,” he said, 
‘**that the height of the platform may not so interfere with the 
comfort of the lecturer, but that he will be able to give as good a 
lecture here, as it has been reported in the papers he has given in 
other towns in the country.” This reminds Mr. Gough of 
another prayer, which was offered up by ‘the most religious 
man in the town” the day after the battle of Lexington. “O! 
Lord,” he cried, ‘ I never see such a day as it was yesterday, and I 
don’t believe youeverdid.” Mr. Gough is fond of telling us that his 
appearance is very far from attractive. On one occasion, the 
crowd prevented him from reaching the pulpit in which be was to 


“T mounted the roof of the London night coach, and was quitting tho | lecture, and on asking a man to let him pass, he replied, “ You 
villago, when on turning round to take a last look of it, Isawa crouching | don’t believe I’m such a fool as to suppose that such a muff of a 


woman's figure by a low wall near the bathing-machines. 
told me at once it was my mother, who had taken advantage of half-an- 
hour’s delay at the inn door, and walked on some distance to have one 
more glance at her departing child. I had never, till then, felt that 1 
was loved so well.” 


The good woman followed her son to America, died in the most 
abject poverty, and was buried in a pauper’s grave. Such an end 
seems sad enough, but the life had been one of daily beauty, and 
not only is it evident that John Gough owes much to the example 
of his mother, but it is pleasant to read that on his return to 
England, and to Sandgate, a few years ago, he found that among 
his old acquaintances her name was still held in affectionate 
remembrance. 

A man who is constantly travelling from place to place, and 
meeting with a vast number of people, must have many amusing 
incidents to relate. Mr. Gough has the rare art of telling them 
without waste of words. Here is one worth transcribing which 
occurred upon a coasting voyage :— 


“We had a man on board so notoriously wicked that we called him 
the Algerine. His profanity was frightful. Utterly ignorant, all he 
knew of prayer or Scripture was the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, and the first clause of the Lord’s prayer. During fair weather 
he was a great braggart and bully; when the gale so increased that we 
were really in danger, ho began to show signs of fear, and soon we heard 
him muttering, ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth—oh ! oh!—our Father shart in heaven—oh !—we're going down 
—d the luck—oh! oh! oh!—In the beginning—oh !—murder!— 
d—— the luck—our Father shart in heaven.’ When the jib blew away 
he was ordered by the captain to go out with another man on the bow- 
sprit. ‘No! I won't—our Father shart in heaven—no!—I won't— 
d—-—d if I do,’ and there lay poor Jack prone upon the deck.—‘ Get 
up, you lubber !’ said the captain.—‘ Our Father shart in heaven!’ said 
Jack.—‘ You need to be started with a rope’s end,’ said the captain. — 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’—‘ You fool! 
get up! You'll be washed overboard,’ said the captain.—‘ Oh! oh !—our 
Father shart in heaven,’ said Jack, as he crawled to one of the rings of 
the hatchway, and clung to it with both hands.” 





Here is a characteristic account of Mr. Gough's personal ex- 
perience as a total-abstinence lecturer :— 


“Sometimes, when speaking on temperance, I seem to be absolutely 

engaged in a battle, the enomy before me,—not as a man of straw, but 
the real, living horror; and in the wrestling with that, face to face, 
hand to hand again—like the blind war-horse when hearing the trum- 
pet's charge—rush on, fearing and caring for nothing, but that I may 
deal heavy blows and send the fiend away crippled and howling. ... . 
In Jersey City, while addressing young men, I folt something of this 
power over me. I was in a pulpit; on either side of the desk was a 
marble scroll with sharp edges; I struck my clenched fist with great 
force on the sharp edge of that marble; for a moment I saw stars; 
strange colours danced before my eyes ; but I continued speaking more 
than an hour after the blow. When I concluded I dropped on the seat, 
and the minister threw a glass of water on my face, startled by my 
paleness. My hand was frightfully swollen and very much discoloured ; 
and before morning every nerve from my fingers to my lips throbbed 
with pain. I had injured the bone of my hand, so that for some time I 
could not write without suffering, and my hand is tender in that spot 
to-day.” 
In the exercise of his vocation many a droll incident has 
occurred, which Mr. Gough enlivens his pages by recording. 
Take, for example, the following specimen of an extempore 
prayer offered by a coloured man in Charlottesville, who belonged 
to the University of Virginia :— 

“He told the Lord, ‘We've come here to have a temperance meeting. 
and Brodder Gough is a gwine to lecture to the coloured people; and if 
dere’s anybody cum in here pejudiss,—and I know dere is ;'—then he 
related a conversation he had held before he came in, and prayed ‘dat 
de Lord would show dose people dat likker isn’t good,’ &c.,—with a side 


glance at me. 
‘De University of Verginny, whar J bilong ; for me, for my wife, for my 


Then he rambled off into petitions for everybody; for 


My heart | 





fellow as you could bring all these people together!” On another 
occasion he was introduced to the audience by a Scotchman, who 
said, ‘‘ I wish to introduce Mr. Gough, who is to lecture to us on 
temperance, and I hope he'll prove far better than he looks to 
be.” Sometimes, on the contrary, the attempt at least would be 
made to give a favourable impression to the audience, as when a 
chairman said :—‘* I rise to introduce Mr. Gough, famous in both 
hemispheres for his sublime as well as his ridiculous.” Another 
gentleman, who stumbled over his /’s, said :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, hi wish to hintroduce the horator of the 
hevening. He comes from the hother side of the Hatlantic; he is to 
speak on the subject of temperance—a very dry subject—but when we 
ear hour transatlantic horator discourse on the subject of temperance, wo 
miy imagine the miracle again performed by which the prophet was 
refreshed with the water proceeding from the jaw-bone of a hass.” 

No wonder that Mr. Gough prefers the freedom of lecturing 
without the encouragement of a chairman. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that it is impossible to close 
this volume without a kindly fecling for the author. It is 
full of egotism, full to overflowing of sins against good 
taste, but the integrity and straightforward earnestness of 
the writer are, we think, beyoud all question. Mr. Gough 
has exerted a vast influence for good, and chiefly over men 
and women who could never rise from their degradation by any 
change less radical than that which he advocates. We hold that 
temperance is a higher virtue than total abstinence ; but there are 
numbers who cannot practise it, and upon them the enthusiasm 
and syinpathy of a man like Mr. Gough may have a lasting influ- 
ence. When even a great and good man like Dr. Johnson found 
himself unable to drink wine in moderation, and therefore gave 
up the use of it altogether, it is easy to understand how firmly the 
vice of drunkenness may lay hold of weaker persons. ‘lo hun- 
dreds of such fallen persons Mr. Gough has held out a hand, and 
however much we may differ from his views, and the views of the 
societies for which he has laboured, we cannot but wish him pro- 
longed success in his strife with a terrific evil. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT ON THE REVISION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 
Ir the Established Church is to undergo the fate which many 
of her friends as well as of her enemies believe to be already 
imminent, she will have the credit of having done in her last 
days a most distinguished service to the cause of religion 
in England. It may safely be asserted that it required all her 
prestige to give to the proposal for revising what is called the 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures any chance of acceptance. We 
can easily imagine how hopeless such a proposal would have been 
had it proceeded from the most powerful and respected of the 
Nonconformist communities, or even, had such a combination been 
possible, from the united action of them all. All would probably 
admit theoretically the importance of having the translation of 
the Bible as nearly perfect as possible; but there is no matter 


in which the vis ivertie would be more difficult to over- 
come, or, indeed, in which stronger arguments might be 


adduced in favour of that acceptable maxim ‘ Quicta non 
movere.” The advantages under which the Established Church 
takes the initiative in this movement are very great. ‘The 
principal obstacle is the dread and dislike, not altogether unrea- 


* Considerations on the Revision of the English Version of the New Testament. By ©. 
J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: Longmans, 1870, 
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sonable, of change, and change is never so effectually commended | of rendering necessitated by changes of text would be about 
one for every five verses throughout the New Testament, many 


ra sas | 
as when it is proposed by a body whose tradition as well as whose | 


interest it is to be conservative. The suspicion of possible advan- | of these being of a very unimportant character. The amount 
of change due to considerations of grammar and general exegesis 


| 
| 


tage in doctrinal and disciplinary controversies to be gained by 


the alteration of disputed renderings cannot be entertained, when | would be larger, about one in each verse. But we cannot do 
the question is opened by the very body which, having constructed | better than quote a specimen which the Bishop has himself pre- 
her formularies on the basis of the old version, would have | pared, which, though, of course, possessing no authority, probably 


obviously most to lose by such alterations. 
tion of incompetence be brought against a Church which enjoys a 
reputation for learning such as no rival can claim, and which, 
from the stand-point of her dignity, can issue invitations that 
are tolerably certain to secure the assistance of the ablest scholars 
outside her own borders. When, after delay which seemed tedious 
and excessive to many, but which, it may be allowed, made success 
more certain, the Bishops proposed revision, it was impossible for 
any but the most timid or the most ignorant to adhere to their 
objections. Churchmen were inclined, on the whole, to trust their 
natural leaders; and Nonconformists, whose rd/e is progress, 
could not lag behind. 

We shall probably have to wait some tite before we have any 





opportunity of seeing what has been done by the ‘* Companies ” 
which have been formed for carrying on the work. Meanwhile 
the volume before us may be taken as an expositor of the spirit | 
and feeling with which that work will be approached, and may also 
enable us to judge what amount of change will be made,—in fact, 
what sort of thing the revised translation will be. Dr. Ellicott, 
more than any other man, represents the movement which he has 
done so much to help forward ; his reputation as a commentator is 
deservedly high; and the caution of his criticism is exactly such 
as will commend itself to the general opinion of those who are 
interested in the matter. Dr. Ellicott’s book, which, as our 
readers will have observed, refers to the New ‘Testament only— 
naturally divides itself into two parts,—the settlement of the text 
of the original, and the change of received renderings. As to the 
text, the course to be pursued seems tolerably plain. ‘That the 





** Received Text” has no critical value whatever is a fact which it 
requires but a most elementary knowledge of the case to accept. 
It must not be supposed that it is actually very bad, differs very 
widely from what we suppose a really perfect text might be. It 
is not corrupt, for instance, in the way that the text of the 
Supplices of Auschylus is corrupt; nor has it been extensively 
altered and interpolated. But it possesses no authority in respect 
of any critical care used in forming it, or of the excellence of the 
critical apparatus which was then available. ‘Jn the fourth 
edition of Erasmus,” says Dr. Ellicott, ** we really have the 
mother-text of our own Authorized Version.” The fourth edi- 
tion of Erasmus was not, in any very marked degree, an 
improvement on the first, and the first represented six months’ 
work of a man whose (reek scholarship was not of the very first 
order, and who had to work with materials of inferior quality, con- 
sulting absolutely no first-class MS. (the one that he had at 


will probably be reached. 


Nor could the allega- represents what would be the average result of a revision. The 
Epistles, it will be remembered, will require more change than the 
| Gospels ; and in the difficult Epistle to the Romans the maximum 
We have put the Authorized Version 


and the Suggested Version in parallel columns, italicizing the 


alterations made in the latter :— 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

“12. Wherefore, as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have 
sinned : 

“13. (For until the law sin was 
in the world: but sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law. 

“14, Nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam's transgression, 
who is the figure of him that was 
to come. 

“15. But not asthe offence, so also 
is the free gift. For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the gift 
by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many. 

“16. And not as it was by one 
that sinned, so is the gift: for the 
judgment was by one to condemna- 
tion, but the free gift és of many 
offences unto justification. 

“17, For if by one man’s offence 
death reigned by one: much more 
they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness shall reign in life by one, 
Jesus Christ.) 

“18. Therefore as by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation ; even so by the 


SUGGESTED VERSION. 

“ For this cause, as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and by 
sin death; and so death passed 
through unto all men, for that all 
sinned, For until the law sin was 
in the world; but sin is not im- 
puted when there is nolaw. Never- 
theless, death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had 
not sinned after the similitude of 
the transgression of Adam, who is 
tke fype of him that was to come. 
Howbeit not as the trespass so also 
is tho free gift. For if by tho 
trespass of the one the many died ; 
much more did the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which is by 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound 
unto tie many. And not as it was 
through one that sinned, so is the 
gift; for the judgment come of one 
unto condemnation, but the freo 
gift came of many trespasses unto 
justification. For if by the trespass 
of the one, death reigned through 
the one; much more shall they 
which receive the abundance of the 
grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness, reign in life through the one, 
even Jesus Christ. Wherefore, as 
through one trespass it came unto all 
men to condemnation; even so 
through one righteous act it came 
unto all men to justification of 
life.” 


righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification 
of life.”"—(Romans v., 12-18.) , 

Some of the more important of these alterations (none of which 
are textual), those, viz., wherein the article is restored, are happily 
beyond all controversy. But the passage is, as Dr. Ellicott says, 
very trying to a reviser. A specimen of the difliculties which will 
beset him may be found in another passage which has no theo- 
logical importance, but about which it will be very difficult to 
come toa conclusion. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, our 














hand, the Codex Basiliensis, he did not use, because it differed so 
much from his own). It is a specimen, though, it must be alléwed, | 
an extreme one, of the way in which the text was formed, that, | 
having to supply a lacuna in the Book of Revelation, Erasmus 
translated the Vulgate into Greek. Some of these renderings 
seem still to hold their place. ‘The additions which have been | 
made to our critical apparatus since the days of Erasmus are 
immense. ‘The reader will find a good summary of them in Dr. | 
Ellicott’s book. But even with them we cannot, he thinks, and | 
thinks doubtless rightly, venture on the task of settling a new text. 
The practical course which in his judgment the revisers will have to 
follow will be to settle every question as it comes up. Even here— 
and this is the easiest part of their work—no small task lies before 
them. Every impugned passage of any importance, however 
small its claim, will find defenders. We lately noticed that Mr. 
Godwin, who has a character for somewhat advanced opinions 
among his brethren, defends the last paragraph of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. Even so desperate a cause as the text of ‘* The ‘Three 
Witnesses ” docs not want champions. The only safe guide that the 
revisers can follow will be the rigid determination to decide these 
questions on purely critical ground, absolutely to banish all theo- 
logical considerations, and even, we should say, to neglect the 
considerations of internal evidence on which a private and, so to 
speak, irresponsible critic may act. Then comes the question of 
renderings. We naturally ask at once, how much change will 





version has, after the words describing the misery and poverty of 
the beggar, ‘* Moreover, the dogs came and licked his sores ;” 
‘* moreover ” representing @?.a zai. ‘The question is, do these 
two conjunctions signify that the licking was an alleviation or an 
aggravation of the suffering? “A7.?.4 suggests the former, *@/ the 


| latter; and this seems better to accord,with the way in which an 


Eastern thinks of a dog. Yet the majority of commentators hold 
the other view. So Mr. Maurice, whose instinct in such a matter 
one would feel disposed to trust, speaks of it ‘‘as a beautiful 
symbol of the sympathy which outward nature and the animal 
creation expressed for those whom God's chosen witnesses were 
neglecting.” What would probably be done in such a case would 
be to leave the words alone. Other phrases, very difficult to 
render, cannot be left. Tovz owZowzovs, for instance, can- 
not be represented by the Calvinistic “such as should be 
saved.” We have not said anything about the s/yle, because on 
that point everyone seems to be agreed. Bishop Ellicott puts the 
matter very well when he says, ‘* We must never be reminded 
that we are not hearing the old Version.” If the ‘* Company” can 
effect this, they need not fear criticism. Another point of import- 
ance, the present division into chapters and verses, has to be con- 
sidered. We gather that the Bishop wishes the opportunity for 
revising this arbitrary arrangement to be fully used, especially as 
regards the chapters, though when he writes, ‘ here, at least, we 
may express the hope that the otherwise safe principle of a mini- 





there be? ‘The answer must depend in a measure upon what may 
be done with the text. But Bishop Ellicott, judging from what 


was found necessary by the ‘ Four Clergymen,” who pub- 
lished a few years ago a revision of the four Gospels and the 
first three Epistles of St. Paul, calculates that the changes 





mum of alteration will be observed in any future revision,” we are 
driven to conjecture that a “not” has been omitted. ‘There can, 
we think, be no objection to the restoration of the ancient sections. 
We take leave of Bishop Ellicott’s book with the feeling that its 
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tone of moderation and wisdom will do much to help forward a } 


great work. ae | 

THE VOLSUNGA SAGA.* | 
A pebr of gratitude is owing to Messrs. Magmisson and W. 
Morris for this translation of what they term ‘the most complete j 
and dramatic form of the great lyric of the North,”—though in- 
deed they have improved the actual Saga by inserting into it | 
passages of or even the whole of several of those poems of the 
older Edda on which it is mainly founded, whilst they have added | 
others in their second part. Perhaps the permanent value of the 
work would have been greater if each original had been left un- | 
touched, /.c., the Saga on the one hand, and the Edda poems 
relating to its subject on the other; but in its present shape it is 
both shorter and more readable. 

It is strange to remember that an island lying far away from 
the great fields of human activity, and well nigh lost amid the 
Northern ice, should have been, if not the well-spring, yet the 
chief focus and the last shrine of one of the literatures of the world. 
For the Eddas and Sagas of the Norse form a literary type as 
distinct as the Greek, the Hebrew, the Sanskrit,—a type which, | 
mingling in Western Europe with the Latin, itself but a derivation | 
of the Greek, and with what may be called the Christian, the | 
final flowering of the Hebrew, has evolved the whole variety of | 
modern literatures. 





It is impossible, from the study of all other | 
literary types put together, to imagine either such poetry as that | 
of the older Edda, or such prose as that of the “ Story of Burnt 

Njal;” both are imperishable monuments of a race, a state of 

being, unlike all others. Perhaps the most remarkable peculiarity of | 
the early Norse literature is this,—that there is none other worthy of | 
the name which exhibits to us so low a stage of civilization and moral | 
development. Its heroes and heroines are the most ferocious set 
of savages that ever inspired poetry of a really high order. Blood- 
shed has elsewhere been the theme of song; witness Bertrand de 
Born’s Sirventes, celebrating the joys of battle, when the blood 
flows in streams, and the limbs of men fall asunder beneath the 
sword; but such themes are only exceptional in Provencal litera- 
ture. Crimes of the most fearful character are not wanting in 
the legends of early Greece. But demi-fiends like Medea, if they 
may be so exhibited as to arouse our pity, are yet invariably set 
forth primarily as objects of horror to us. ‘Tales of incest may be 
frequent, but the crime, even when unintentional, is always 
pursued by the most dread retribution. On the other hand, the 
Vilsunga Saga in one place exhibits to us a queen named Sogny, 
to revenge her family, encouraging her brother Sigmund to kill 
her two sons by a husband whom she disliked, then volun- 
tarily bearing a son to the former, that by his prowess 
her husband may “get his bane at last,”—in another, 
a still more renowned personage, Gudrun, Sigurd’s widow, 
killing her two sons by her second husband, Atli, making 
him eat their flesh and drink their blood out of their 
skulls, and then helping to murder him. In the former tale, 
indeed, Sogny, after she has brought destruction to her husband 
by the means of her brother and son, refuses life and honour, that 
she may “merrily” die with her busband, though she was 
‘‘naught merry to wed him,” and after kissing brother and son, 
goes back into the fire, where he “and all his good men” are 
burning, and there dies. But Gudrun, though after murdering 
sons and husband, she ‘thas no wish to live longer,” yet lives 
to marry a third husband and have other sons. And so little does 
the narrator discern any real moral horror in tales like these, that 
his judgment on the Volsungs and Giukings, the two races forming 
the subject of his work, is simply that they were ‘the greatest- 
hearted and the mightiest of all men.” 

And yet this literature, in which the moral sense plays so 
secondary a part, and in fact scarcely exhibits itself otherwise than 
in the shape of relentless vengeance, is one unsurpassed in breadth 
of pathos, when it deals with the common affections of humanity. 
In what language has the grief of a widow over her slain husband 
been portrayed with more life-like power and simplicity than in 
the * First Lay of Gudrun”? :— 

“Gudrun of old days 
Drew near to dying 
As she sat in sorrow 


Bright and fair 
Sat the great earls’ brides, 
Gold-arrayed, 
Before Gudrun. 
Each told the tale 
Of her great trouble, 
The bitterest bale 
She erst abode. 
* Then spake Giaflaug, 
Giuki's sister, 
‘Lo! upon earth 
I live most loveless 
Who of five mates 
Must see the ending, 
Of daughters twain 
And three sisters, 
Of brethren eight, 
And abide behind lonely.’ 
“ Naught gat Gudrun 
Of wail or greeting, 
So heavy was she 
For ber dead husband, 
So dreadful-hearted, 
Yor the King laid dead there. ’ 
Then Herborg, Queen of Hunland, tells of the loss of her seven 
sons and her husband in battle, of her father and mother and four 
brothers ‘‘ on the wide sea,” all “in one season's wearing,” and 
none was left for love or solace ; tells of her own captivity, and of 
the “ cruel lashes ” laid on her by her mistress ; ‘“* but naught gat 
Gudrun of wail or greeting.” 
“Then spake Gullrond, 
Giuki's daughter,— 
‘O foster-mother ! 
Wise as thou mayst be, 
Naught canst thou better 
The young wife's bale.’ 
And she bade uncover 
The dead King’s corpse. 
“ She swept the sheet 
Away from Sigurd, 
And turned his cheek 
Toward his wife's kuees,— 
“Look on thy loved one, 
Lay lips to his lips, 
E’en as thou wert clinging 
To thy King alive yet!’ 
“Once looked Gudrun— 
One look only, 
And saw her lord's locks 
Lying all bloody, 
The great man’s eyes 
Glazed and deadly, 
And his heart's bulwark 
Broken by sword-edge. 
“Back then sank Gudrun, 
Back on the bolster, 
Loosed was her head-array, 
Red did her cheeks grow, 
And the rain-drops ran 
Down over her knees. 
“Then wept Gudrun, 
Giuki's daughter, 
So that the tears flowed 
Through the pillow. 


666 


“Then spake Gudrun, 
Giuki’s daughter,— 
«Such was my Sigurd 
Among the sons of Giuki,— 
As is the king leek 
O'er the low grass waxing, 
Or a bright stone 
Strung on band, 

Or a pearl of price 
On a prince's brow. 

“Once was I counted 
By the King’s warriors 
Higher than any 
Of Herjan’s Mays; 

Now am I as little 

As the leaf may be 
Amid wind-swept wood, 
Now, when dead he lieth. 

“J miss trom my seat 
I miss from my bed 
My darling of sweet speech. 
Wrought the sons of Giuki, 
Wrought the sons of Giuki 
This sore sorrow, 

Yea, for their sister, 
Most sore sorrow, 





Over Sigurd; 

Yet she sighed not, 
Nor smote hand on hand, 
Nor wailed she aught 

As other women. 














* Vilsunaa Saga: the Storu of the Volsungs aud Niblungs, with certain Songs rom 
the Elder Edda. Translated trom the Leelandic by Eirikr Magnusson, translator of 
“Legends of Iecland”; and William Morris, auther of * The Earthly Paradise. 
Lon Silis, 1870, 





“So may your lands 
| Lie waste on all sides 
As ye have broken 
| Your bounden caths!”. 
| We can hardly, however, say, with the translators of the 
Vilsuga Saga, that this “great story of the North...... 
| should be to all our race what the ‘Tale of Troy’ was to the 
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Greeks.” ‘To say nothing of the different magnitudes of the two 
themes,—on the one hand, a struggle between two races, on 
the other, a mere blood feud between two families,—there is 
one ineradicable fault in the Norse story,—want of internal 
unity. Both the prose work and the collection of poems 
in the older Edda, on which it is founded, represent a hopeless 
attempt to weave into one thread of story two or more absolutely 
opposed traditions. Who would suppose that the Gudrun whom 
we have seen thus agonized beside a husband, the victim of her 
brothers’ treachery, and cursing them for the breaking of their 
bounden oaths, would be shown to us further on, at her second 
husband’s court, putting on armour of mail and taking sword 
in hand to fight for those same brothers, and finally killing 
her sons and her husband in revenge for their deaths? The 
later poet or poets who composed the great German epic 
of the Nibelungenlied on the same theme, though that 
work also is full of minor inconsistencies, avoided at least 
this glaring one, and made the slaughter of the Niblungs 
to be the work of Kriemhilt’s own revenge (Kriemhilt in the 
German legend taking the place of Gudrun in the Norse). But 
the true ** Tale of Troy” has no such blot as this. No doubt, the 
marvellous power of human sympathy in the Greek poet has made 
many a reader take sides rather with Hector than with Achilles, 
with the conquered than with the conquerors. But we are never 
called upon to view the same personages successively under two 
entirely opposite aspects, to reverse our sympathies wholly, to 
forget the past half of the narrator’s story in order to enter 
fully into the half which he has yet to tell. And since the incon- 
gruity thus produced is far more apparent in a continuous prose 
tale like the Vilsunga Saga than in a series of separate poems, we 
cannot altogether agree with Messrs. Magntisson and Morris in 
viewing the saga as the most ‘‘ dramatic” as well as the most 
complete” form of the ‘* Epic of the North.” A drama without 
internal unity is surely no drama at all. 

‘The name of the author of the ‘* Earthly Paradise” is a guaran- 
tee of the beauty of the language into which the Volsunya Saga 
has been translated. One observation, however, it seems time to 
make on his diction, which it would not have been fair to do in 
respect of a work so entirely fanciful as that collection of tales in 
verse of which the last volume is promised to us. ‘There are certain 
archaisms which become intolerable when made a practice of. 
** Maid” or ‘‘ maiden ” is as good and honest an English word as 
‘*may,” and we warn Mr. Morris that of his ‘* mays” we are 
heartily tired. ‘*Adrad” may pass muster in verse; but when 
we find it wilfully inserted in prose, we long for the simpler 
‘* afeared,” or even “afraid.” We may not quarrel with ‘ Jetted” 
for its own sake, but when it occurs in the next line to ‘ impass- 
able ” it is simply incongruous. Perhaps, asa rule, it is never safe to 
attempt in prose narration more archaic English than that of the 
authorized version of the Bible, as being the oldest recognized model 
in this branch of literature which is familiar to a sufliciently large 
number of readers. In poetry one may go further back, though 
scarcely in any case beyond Chaucer; nor will it ever do to 
Chaucerize altogether, under pain of being unintelligible to by far 
the greater number of readers. 

One word more. We lay no claim to Norse scholarship, but we 
have remarked that in several passages of the dda poems the 
sense given departs from that of the old Latin version, which is 
itself sufficiently close to make the text generally intelligible to an 
Englishman somewhat familiar with the clder forms of German. 
We presume Mr. Magntisson has good authority for his ren- 
derings. 


BOKERS’ KG:NIGSMARK AND OTHER POEMS.* 
Mr. Boker has found a tragic theme to work out in the annals 
of a dull and neglectel territory and periol, and has elsewhere 
made good use of familiar contemporary events, though without 
renouncing the remote and mysterious springs of legend. Not- 
withstanding this variety, his ‘ other poems”—those “slender 





young waiting damsels” that attend the heiresses of imagination 
—form by no means a promiscuous crowd, but a select and | 
attractive retinue, whom we could be equally content to stay and 
dally with, or to leave in expectation of more a imposing pre- 
sence. We hear among them lively martial airs, in which there 
is much intermingled sweetness; we hear of modern warfare as if 
from one who has seen it on land and water. We hear a patriotic 
Thanksgiving-day Ode which is lyrical and frankly pious; and 
we have ‘ patriotic” banter in ‘‘Captain Semmes,” which is 
amusing, though popularly flippant,—just rude enough, as Landor 








* Kénigsmark; the Legend of the Hounds, and other Poens. By George H. Boker. 
London: Triibner and Co, Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co, 1369, 


might represent, to make John Bull fancy it must be a person 
worthy of some respect that can take such liberties with him. 
We have a few tributes to beauty which are graceful and delicate, 
like the dirge beginning :— 
*Tsabel, Isabel ! 
This is dreary work,—ah, well ! 
Dreary work to weave in verse 
Something to bedeck thy hearse; 
I who fain would only weep, 
Gazing on thee laid to sleep 
By a spell the ages keep. 
“Tsabel, Isabel! 
When thy footsteps lightly fell 
Ou the May-day flowers, less fair 
Than thy virgin graces were, 
Little did I think the vow, 
Made to thee with laughing brow, 
Would be kept at last as now. 
“Tsabel, Isabel! 
Thus you said: ‘O ring my knoll! 
Never sing of any one, 
Till these mortal sands be run: 
Beauty flees, and leaves no trace; 
Honour changes to disgrace ; 


Death alone can crown the race.’ ” 


These stanzas will bear witness to the music in the author's soul, 
and to the purity and loftiness of his fancy; perhaps their lan- 
guage wants point and correctness in several details, but this de- 
fect will be found to disappear when the author’s themes are more 
complex and substantial. ‘There is much very picturesque writing, 
and a fine romantic conception, in the idyl (as we may call it) of 
Countess Laura. We are told how a lovely bride has died by 
some unascertainable malady, or by some sorrow of which her 
confessor could not learn the cause; how her husband, while 
grieved and desperate, enters among a group of artists, and asks 
which of them will rescue from oblivion her already faded beauty. 
Carlo undertakes the work with a strange, sad devotion ; he seeks 
the chapel where her body is laid out in the most splendid attire, 
and he completes his task with a most humble and patient energy. 
[le then protests to himself that she has died for love of him; he 
clears her of all guilty indulgence to him or to herself by volun- 
tary disclosure or intimation; but he has known her heart by 
one glance cast over his easel, one movement of her neck which 
almost brought her cheek to meet his own. Then a supernatural 
voice assures him of the truth of his suspicion; a dark-winged 
phantom offers to him that Laura, if he consents, shall live again, 
that she shall grant all to him if he will but sue to her. Carlo shud- 
ders at the temptation ; but cries that he must leave her to God, 
shuts his eyes on the work of the spectre, protests that Laura 
must not twice bear the burden and peril of life. But a glorious 
change comes over his visitant, who reveals himself as the Angel 
of Death; then Carlo demands his hand to be led where Laura 
waits him. ‘he solution will satisfy any reader for the moment, 
and an impulsive mind much longer; and yet why, a moralist 
might ask, should we renew tle question of the Sadducee, ‘* Whose 
shall she be?” 

“The Legend of the Hound” is of coarser material, and com- 
prises horrors which in a more advanced period will be deemed 
to border on the vulgar; but it is told with all the necessary 
spirit to make it palatable in our winter’s-night moods. And 
most vividly is that season recalled by the admirable description 
of Flora’s uneasiness for her belated and drunken master, and her 
rushing out to find him in the snow. ‘Then comes a tale of man’s 
ingratitude and devilish cruelty, and of a supernatural retribution 
which is introduced with a ghastly and boldly imagined omen ; 
but it were unfair to enter further into particulars, or to charac- 
terize the appropriate landscape to which the tale is fitted. There 
seems something of a spiteful prejudice traceable in our 
author’s picture of an English squire and his peasantry, 
and of a bit of country disfigured by ironworks, and dis- 
graced by one who is made rich by them; but it is such 
as might for the humour of it be excusably affected by a 
young poet. There is something more striking in a view he 
brings forward of the native and indelible goodness of the ordinary 


/human heart; but this we notice chiefly because the idea is 


repeated in * Kinigsmark,” and occupies almost the only place 
where he seems too much to employ as his own mouthpiece a 
character otherwise interesting enough by the sentiments most 
naturally and opportunely attributed to her. 

3ut we must now proceed at ounce to this drama of Kénigsmark, 
which is not merely the longest of our author’s poems, but the 
most mature in style and thought, and the most substantially able 
and successful in all the leading features of its execution. We 
are impresse] from the first scene onward with a dialogue at once 
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natural and weighty; we admire on reflection how the author has with sufficient regard to nature and probability ; but against this 
been able to dispense with all petty description and mimicry of | judgment we must appeal to the details of the composition, details 


local scenery, costume, and mannerisins. His development of the | 
action is a severe but engrossing appeal to our attention, such as 
might have been studied in the school of Alfieri far more easily 
than from our age of novel-writers. His characters have been 
realized from the heart outwards, and are such as history must 
trace through many generations to one corrupt influence in society. 
It is without a touch spared or wasted that he depicts a court 
demoralized by marriages of policy, a priuce openly addicted to 
mistresses, and cruelly neglecting and insulting a wife whom he 
yet watches with the keenest jealousy, because it is her chastity 
that must secure a common heir to the territories of two families ; 
a wife ignorant of the world till lately, meek, highly principled, 
and wise in her ordinary judgments, yet driven by indignation 
and confident virtue to trust too far to the friendship and counsel 
of a man of notorious profligacy,—a designing courtier, who can 
vse with her the remembrances of childish companionship as 
a screen for unworthy solicitations; another woman, jilted 
and vindictive, who is plotting against this plotter, and 
making it the object of her life to slander and destroy him 
with or without the princess; a knot of men and women whom 
guilty compliances have so bound to one another that they are 
easily made tools or associates of this fury’s machinations; and an 
old Elector who justly pities the situation of his daughter-in-law, 
but has grown too indolent and cautious to make for her sake 
any effort that may endanger the fruits of his long-established 
policy. In all these delineations the author is carefully tender of 
the Princess Sophia’s character, aud endows her with a candour 
and frank purity which often disarm the villainy of her favourite, 
compel him to desist from covert importunities and to give her 
honest though daring counsel, so that he is made to appear at 
moments really worthy of fraternal confidence from her. ‘The 
author shows some tenderness even for Kénigsmark, who has some 


too numerous to give any idea of here by quotation. Grant 
that there are extraordinary lives and transactions, and that it is 
step by step we must proceed in making them conceivable, and 
that problem Mr. Boker has performed so as to satisfy our imagi- 
nation ; the historic truth of his hypothesis we do not profess to 
criticize. ‘The dramatic style of Mr. Boker is somewhat plain, 
but earnest, and on occasion illustrated with original and subtle 
metaphors. His verse is correct and flowing, so that it will not 
withdraw too much attention from his general import :— 
“ My lady’s virtues are the Court’s new cry. 

All the light dames and graceless reprobates, 

Whose time is taxed to dodge discovery 

Of their own slips, rain satire on themselves 

By lauding her. She is a minster screen, 

Behind whose holy blazoning the choir 

Make mouths at heaven, while their accorded throats 

Join in its praise.” 


sammie: 

Lectures on the History of Ireland down to A.D. 1534. By A. G. 
Richey, Esq. (Dublin, Ponsonby; London, Simpkin and Marshall.)— 
These lectures have impressed us with a very high idea of Mr. Richey's 
power as an historical writer. Hle has the gift of impartiality and 
candour, greatly needed but rarely possessed by those who deal with 
this subject of Irish history, and he has a philosophical insight into, 
and appreciation of causes. The second lecture, for instance, on “ The 
Early Church Ilistory of Ireland,” in which Mr. Richey discusses tho 
modifications which the tribal system of [rish society compelled in the 
Roman form of Church government, is very able and instructive. So is 
his examination of the causes which led to the failure of the Norman 
conquest of Ireland,—its failure, that is, as judged by the tests which Mr, 
Richey very rightly applies, the general benefit to conquerors and con- 
quered, which, the immediate suffering past, such an event ought to 





accesses of real compunction, although he jests himself out of them 
because ashamed to exhibit them to his worldly associates. There is 
something more cynical in the portrait given of Prince Max, whois 
an imitator of his elder brother’s lewdness from mere curiosity ; 
nevertheless, Mr. Boker scorns to look with any sordid or volup- 
tuous particularity on the little world of vice that constitutes his 
subject; he exposes moral wrongs to our indignation as presup- 
posing moral rights, but does not dwell upon the gross tastes to 
which the former may conduct us; he is always the vehement 
satirist of Courts, but never lowers himsclf as a poet to the element 
of his own satire. 

The first device by which suspicion is thrown on Sophia and 
Konigsmark is a handkerchief-trick that might have been sug- 
gested by Othello, but is skilfully adapted to the situation, and 
enables us in its progress to make interesting observations on the 
minds and manners of a variety of personages. We may inform 
the reader that the Princess, according to Mr. Boker, preserves her 
innocence to the end, though her tempter, when he has at last shown 
his nature, is treated by her with an uncommon leniency, under the 
pressure of a peril which they share and of various other feelings. 
As the interest of the play is well sustained through the unravelling 
of the plot, it remains to be considered whether the catastrophe is | 
proportionately affecting, whether the dramatist has a command | 





of pathos proportioned to his general intellectual power. And | 
here, indeed, he seems to have laid grave obstacles in his own way, | 
for at one time we look forward to the historical termination of his | 
story, and think we shall find his heroine almost too hardy and 
heroic for our pity, if she should pity herself too little; and again, 
her lover too base to deserve the sentiment. But we see this diffi- 
culty fully overcome in the progress of the fifth act, where new cir- 
cumstances are continually introduced to strengthen our horror 
aud commiseration; the last gazes of Sophia on the children whom 
she prepares herself to quit, the forged note that brings her lover to 
her chamber, his better resolves in the last moments of his career, 


| produce, which was produced in Southern Scotland, in Prussia, &e. He 


points out, for example, very rightly, the disastrous results of the con- 
flict between English feudalism and Irish tribal law in the matter of 
Strongbow, and his claim to the throne of Leinster in right of Eva, 
daughter of Dermot ; Strongbow, as ho says, believed in its justice, and 
it was good Norman law; a feudal fief might so pass, but not an Irish 
kingdom. The following passage is worth noting :— 

“In this transaction is foreshadowed the dealings of tho English 


| Government with the Irish people for more than four centuries. Through 


the same confusion between the oflico of the chief and the ownershipof the 
lands, James confiscated the estates of Tyrconnel and O'Neill upon their 
attainder, treated the occupiers of the lands, who were not even charged 
with being privy to the alleged treason of their lords, as not possess- 
ing any estate in their lands, asserted them to be mere tenants-at-will, 
and capable of being expelled from their homes at the pleasure of the 
Crown, which, by the felony of the ‘landlord’ had resumed the fee, 
and thus cleared the northern counties for the plantation of Ulster.” 

We hope that Mr. Richey may be encouraged to undertake a more 
important work. He has, we should judge, the courage and skill to pass 
unseathed over the ignes suppositos cinert doloso. Why should he not 
write a “ History of Ireland ” ? 

A Dangerous Guest. By the author of “Gilbert Rugge.” (Chapman 
and Hall.) —A mild sketch of French country and English town life, 
drawn very much in favour of the former. There is little incident, and, 
in fact, we were at first at a loss to discover any signs of faculty in the 


| writer; but we must except the sketch of Mrs. Boss, the kindhearted 


landlady, who is so irritated at her new lodgers’ non-arrival when every- 
thing was ready to give them a warm and hearty welcome, that when 
they do come sho sits in the corner of her kitchen engrossed with her 
hymn-book, “hadn't an idea where the keys are to be found, and was 
as ignorant of the number of spoonsful required to make good coffee, 
as though she had never heard of that beverage before,” while all the 
time “she could have cried with vexation at her own foolish conduct.” 
We all know Mrs. Boss. Mrs. Bloxham, also, who, “if it were tho 
custom to interlard conversation with scraps of Japanese,” would have 
had a native to teach it to her girls, is described with a cleverness which 
suggests the writer might do better things than she has here 





and the death before her eyes of the last friend on whom she has 
relied for aid. 

Then our interest is unexpectedly revived in Countess von 
Platen, the woman who had loved and then hated Kiéunigsmark, 


and who has contrived his ruin, but to whom its execution has | 


been made too personal a matter by the old Elector’s making 
her the bearer of a warrant for his arrest or death. We sce 
her imploring forgiveness of the dying man; then again, we see 
the extinct furies of her hatred revived by jealousy of Sophia, so 
that she retires from them unforgiven, then reappears to steel 


the mind of the Elector against both her victims. It may, perhaps, | 


be suspected from our general description that the play embodies 


accomplished. 


The Canbvidge Paragraph Bible, Vol. 1., Genesis—Solomon's Song. 


| Edited by the Rev. F. IH. Scrivener, M.A. (Rivingtons; Deighton and 


| Bell.) —The arrangement of the text iu paragraphs, the division into 
| chapters and verses being indicated in the margin, and the printing of the 

poetry in poetical form are features with which we aro already familiar 
| in “ Paragraph Bibles.” The use of open type to mark passages of the 
Old Testament that are quoted in the New is a useful novelty. This is 
not the whole of Mr. Scrivener’s work. He has carefully collated tho 
| text of our modern Bibles with that of the first edition of 1611, restoring 
| the original reading in most places, and marking every place where an 
| obvious correction has been made ; he has made the spelling as uniform 
|} as possible; revised the punctuation (punctuation, as those who cry out 





an ideally fine conception, which it has been impossible to realize! for the Bible without note or comment should remember, is a continu- 
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ous commentary on the text); carried out consistently the plan of 
marking with italics all words not found in the original, and carefully 
examined the marginal references. The name of Dr. Scrivener, the 
learned editor of the “Codex Augiensis,” guarantees the quality of the 
work, 

A Winter Journey to Rome, and Back, §c. By William Evill. 
(Stanford.)—Mr. Evill is decidedly amusing and readable as long as he 
en route. Thero is a certain humour in his sketches by the way, as 
when he asks why the foreigners one travels with always look “as if 
they had been shaved the day before and had their hair cut the same 
morning ;” or when he describes the horrors of his situation at Neuhausen 
as he stood outside the hotel, which was fermd pour Uhiver, in a piteh- 
dark night, with his luggage somewhere about “ he didn’t know where, 
except that it was as nearly as possible in the centre of Europe.” But 
when he gets to Rome he ceases to amuse. Wo have seen descriptions 
of the opening of the Council in sufficient quantity, and do not care about 
another with nothing specially good to recommend it. But the intolera- 
ble thing is the way in which Mr. Evill quotes “ Childe Harold ” for all 
the world, as if it were a newly-discovered poem. So of the “ Dying 
Gladiator” we read, “ This work is by none more eloquently described 
than by Lord Byron,’—and then we have the stanzas which probably 
nine out of ten educated Englishmen know by heart. Mr, Evill’s 
literary knowledge is evidently not of the latest. He visits the Cata- 
combs, for instance, and talks of Bossio, Baldetti, &¢., and of Dr. 
Maitland’s interesting and most valuable work “The Church of the 
Catacombs,” but apparently knows nothing of Rossi and his English 
adapters. 

The Baronet’s Sunbeam. By A. C. W. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Sarely, 
if we may judge from this book, not only plots, but titles must be hard 
to find now-a-days. To call a man’s favourite daughter his ‘ sunbeam” 
is, doubtless, a pretty fancy iu its way, but to have it repeated page 
after pago fairly wears it out. And then the exquisite impropriety of 
connecting the man’s title with it! If he were old or young, or poor or 
rich, there might be something to say for it; but what is there in his 
being a baronet? And then, as’ to the plot. Mr. Bertrame runs off 
with the baronet’s sister, and, after her death, secks to be reconciled. 
He is repulsed, and, though the baronet repents of his wrath the next 
minute, is implacable. Then comes the elaborate scheme of revenge. 
He begins by coming down incognito to the same neighbourhood, where 
he takes a house and cultivates the acquaintance of the family. He 
contrives that his step-son should fall in love with the “Sunbeam ” and 
marry her, the son having a wife, as he thinks, still alive, of which fact 
he informs tho young lady, and so breaks her heart. By this time he 
has discovered that he has a daughter, with whom the baronet’s son falls 
in love, being loved himself, but whom the arch-plotter wheedles into a 
marriage with a peer. So everyone either dies or lives in a broken- 
hearted sort of way; and this very probable scheme of revenge is carried 
out. So the plot is about as absurd as the title; the writing is a little 
better, though we are wearied with such things as the being told that 
Death is “ that invisible but all powerful monarch, before whose stern 
decree young and old, rich and poor, must alike bow.” 

History and Revelation. By James H. Braund. 2 vols. (Secleys.)— 
The author thus describes his book, ‘‘ The Correspondence of the Predic- 
tions of the Apocalypse, with the marked events of the Christian era,” and 
we see at once that ho has formed a conception somewhat different from 
ours of the meaning of the book on which he comments. That there 
are correspondences between the Apocalypse and history we do not 
doubt for a moment, nor that there will be such correspondences again 
as long as history goes on. If the book is not the mere fantastic vision 
of some Jewish dreamer, if it at all deserves its names of a Revelation, 
that is, of an unveiling of the dealings of God with men, such corre- 
spondences there must be. But that certain passages contaia definite 
predictions of definite events, that the first seal with its figure of the 
white horse means the great peaceful epoch of the Roman Empire from 
the accession of Nerva to the death of Mareus Aurelius; that the second 
seal with the red horse signifies the period of bloodshed which sue- 
ceeded it, we shall not be so easily persuaded. Nor are wo impressed 
by such coincidences as that the rider on the white horse is said to have 
had a bow, whereas Nerva was of Cretan origin, the Cretans being 
skilled bowmen, (can any one imagine that the gentle old emperor is 
described in the words, “he that sat on him had a bow, and a crown 
was given unto him, and he went forth conquering and to conquer ”?), 
or that when the irruption of the barbarians after the death of Theodo- 
sius has to be identified with the “First Trumpet,” Gibbon happens to 
say that the Goths, ‘‘ who had been condemned to a life of tranquillity 
and labour, deserted their farms at the first sound of the trumpet.” On 
the contrary, this seems the merest trifling to us. We sympathize, there- 
fore, neither with preterist nor with futurist interpreters, unless, 
indeed, we may say that we sympathize with both. Mr. Braund, as 
our readers will have concluded, is a preterist,—that is, so far as he has 
gone, to the end of the “sixth trumpet.” He promises as a continua- 
tion of his work in a treatise on the fulfilment of the “ seventh trumpet,” 
which, if we may judge from the volume before us, will at least have 
the merit of industry. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. (Clarendon 
Press.)--Mr. Hullah is quite right when he says that Englishmen utter 
their words, a matter quite apart, of course, from the choice of words and 





the fluency of speech, worse than does any civilized nation, This is gq 
sort of fault for which only little can be done by written instruction, 
But what can be done, Mr. Hullah’s handbook is likely to effect, Any 
one who has to speak in public may get valuable hints from it, first in 
terse, vigorous language, (as, ¢.g., when Mr. Hullah says of public read- 
ing, that a small volume or sermon is “best carried in the hand, or stij/ 
better, in the head.”) It will be equally or more useful to professional 
instructors whose teaching is now often merely empirical. 


7 


Analytical Commentarg on the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rey, J. 
Forbes, LL.D. (T. and T. Clark.)—Dr. Forbes is a great believer in 
what is called “ Parallelism,” as some of our readers, who may have seen 
his work, published about sixteen years ago, on “The Symmetrica} 
Structare of Scripture,” will bo aware. That book certainly contained 
some curious discoveries (there is in particular a very remarkable 
arrangement of St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon), and at least proved 
that there is something in Dr. Forbes’ theory. He applies it in the 
volume before us to the Epistle to the Romans. Whether it really 
amounts to all that Dr. Forbes would make it out to be is more than we 
should like to pronounce. But it is certain that St. Paul was given toa 
peculiarity of style which we may call parallelism or elaborate antithesis, 
that Dr. Forbes’ book has tho merit of bringing out in a very full way 
the systematic character of this antithesis, and that it thus gives no 
inconsiderable help towards the exegesis of the text. The author 
illustrates his commentary by elaborate dissertations on the more 
difficult passages of the epistle, some of them of considerable value. The 
longest of these treats, as may be supposed, of Predestination, and is 
certainly an ingenious attempt to defend the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession, but more ingenious, in our judgment, than successful. 
The great difficulty is, why did God elect certain persons to eternal life 2 
You cannot answer, because He foresaw in them a readiness to accept 
the offer of salvation, because that would be to attribute a certain merit 
to the creature which, according to orthodox creeds, ought not to be so 
attributed. “No,” says Dr. Forbes, “ but He foresaw the non-existence 
of that obduracy which differentiates the reprobate.” If Dr. Forbes can see 
any real distinction between “ readiness ” and non-existence of obduracy, 
we can only congratulate him in hopeless admiration on his acuteness. 
In the same connection we may mention a reprint of Mr. Isaac 
Williams’ Devotional Commentary on the Gospels (Rivingtons), a reprint 
in six volumes, together with a Llarmony of the Gospels, which makes a 
seventh, and is intended to be used as a key to the whole.——The 
Four Gospels according to the Authorized Version, with a brief com- 
mentary by the Rev. W. Walsham How (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge). The notes will doubtless be useful; they are hardly as 
“brief” as they might be, containing too many reflections. Interpreta- 
tion and devotional comment ought never, we think, to be mixed up. 
But they seem gouerally sound and moderate in tone. 





Poetry. — We have before us a quantity more than usually 
large, and of a quality, we are bound to say, less than usually 
tolerable, of the verse to which we are accustomed to give 
this courtesy title. Mr. Kenelm Digby will scarcely increase 
his former reputation by J/aleyon Ifours (Duffy). There is not 
a little in the volume—in the “Little Joys,” for instance, with 
its personal reminiscences—which we might read with pleasure, wore it 
otherwise said in prose, which Mr. Digby knows how to write, not in 
verse, which he cannot manage. We have looked through the 350 
pages, and have found evidences enough of reading and thought, but not 
a passage which is sufliciently finished in form to be quoted with praise. 
Of Redemption, by the Rey. A. Horsburgh (Kelso: Rutherford), it 
is sufficient to say that the author secks to treat a Miltonic subject in 
blank verse, and has such success as might be expected. We notice 





some now information about Judas Iscariot, who is engaged to be married, 
and sees in tho thirty pieces of silver the means of setting himself up in 
business.-—Adela: a Tragedy, and the Death of Lucretius, by Joseph 
Shield (Prevost), have, at least, a similar merit of audacity——Mr. W. 
II. Wright, who describes himself as a Professor of English Literature at 
Benares, displays some power of a ghastly sort in Death the Enemy, 
and other Poems (Benares, Lazarus; London, Triibuer), as in the 


following :— 
* The air is full of dead men's souls, 

The air is full of men; 

The air is full of dead men’s bones, 
And souls that live again. 

Above, around, is human dust, 
In every breath of air, 

Above, around, are human souls, 
The dead men’s spirits there. 

The air is full of whisperings, 
The air is full of groans; 

The air is full of prayers and sighs, 
Of curses, and of moans. 

Live spirits whisper round our heads, 
Live spirits fill the light; 

And spirits hover o'er our bods,— 
Are with us in the night.” 





i~2 
& 


This is above the average of what we commonly get as “poetry,” yet we 
do not understand how a gentleman whose profession it is te study the 
masterpieces of English literature should have prevailed upon himself 
to publish it. Alerostics from across the Atlantic, by a Gothamite 
(Stevens), are fair verses of society, the best of them being thoso in 
which the author imitates, though he cannot reproduce, the sprightliness 
and grace of Mr. Locker’s “ London Poems.” Echoes of the Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future, with other Pocms. By W. Watman Smith. (Triibner.) 
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—Imagine a poem of five hundred and more stanzas, in what the hymn- 
books call ‘common metre,” written in this style :— 


and sin, 

astray, 
reigns within, 
y. 


* Vice, immorality. 
Lead all mankind 
When untamed nature 
And conscience scares aw: 
“ Affliction, madness, dire distress, 
All classes fill with gloom; 
While grief, and want, and wretchedness 
Pursue us to the tomb.’ 














the principal attraction Mr. W. W. Smith has to offer. From the 
other poems we take a sianza at random :— 
* Monastic ruins ivy bound, 
And mould’ ring walls of bygone days, 
Will tix the stranger to the ground, 
And sentimental! fee lings raise. 
——After this we may pass on to New and Old, by D. MeIvor (J.C. 
Hot‘en), with its thousand and more stanzas, divided under the 
heads of “ Dawn,” * Chiefs, Caves, and Apparitions,” and “ The 
Spirit of the Blast... We may further tell the reader that it is 


and that it is “commemorative of the political 


a “morning reverie,” 
So much we learn from the title- 


clesiastical crisis of 1867-8.” 
And we can find space for two stanzas :— 


and ec 
page. 


* Moti — stood each as any stone, 
The living and the dead, still, still, and lone! 
oba en, the brave and good, 
Once more before me stood, 
i. saw him stand, 
With hi ule forehead large and bland, 


Stamy« d wit h the majesty of self-commpand. 
* Slowly he paled, and straight across the blue 
A cabinet of hurdy-gurdies tiew, 
And men in tape arrayed 
In place, upon them played 
A gurdy tanec! 
Beneath the glimpses of the moon, 
And now and then I saw a great bassoon.” 






There is just about the samo glimmer of meaning throughout, that is, in 


every part which we have examined, but what it is all about we cannot 
think; still, Mr. McIvor seems to have some cleverness. Lays Lyric val | 
and Legendary, Ballads, and P. rege hrases, by Lord Teignmouth (Moxon), | 
gentleman, which, if his lordship had been | 





are the verses of a cultivated g 
fortunate enough to live and write a hundred and fifty years ago, would | 
probably have won him a good place among “royal and noble authors.” 
Here is a specimen of his paraphrase of the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice in the Fourth Georgie :— 
*“ And scathless from the perils of the way 

Now panted Orpheus on the verge of day ; 

And still his steps, so Proserpine decreed, 

Eurydice pursued with faithful speed: 

When, ob! what dire illusion mocks his sense, — 

Could Hell forgive, how venial the offence ! 
What spell o’erpowers the lover's constant mind ! 
He yields, and i wistful look behind, 
In token of the forfeit, thunders shake, 
Thrice pealing from its depths, th’ Avernian lake, 
While to her Orpheus thus the frenzied bride,— _ 
* What madness blasts our rescued bliss? she eried ; 
‘Again I hear the Fates’ resistless eall, 





cast 






And on my swimming eves Death's slambers fall ; 
The gathering shadows round their victim twine, 
Ah! meet my fond embrace, alas! no lounger thine! 





and as a vapour melts in air, 
cious of his mute despair, 
l he clasped the empty shade, 


he enake. 
hed, uncon 
fondly l 





While il 
And many a sign of speechless anguish made ; 





And co ald uo vows restore his twice-lost love 

Nor prayers the Gods, nor-tears the Manes move ? 
Ah! no: the de —_ boat to the Stygian coast 

E’en now 1: ath borue the unreturning ghost. 





— Mr. R. M. Millington, in the Story of Avisterus and his Bees 
mans), gives us a literal translation of the Fourth Georgie which can- 
not be called pleasing, 1 gives absolutely no idea of the majestic 
flow of the Virgilian verse. 


what has been given above :— 






and whi 
The reader may compare a few lines with 


*What rash 








Delusion, Orpheus,’ cries Euryd 
. Bh this that has undone both you and me % 

, back again a sree Fates call me; sleep 
c mies o'er my diz Is ro in deep 





no more t hine own, 


y iene t o the alone, 





Night folded. Fa 
I stretch fori ghost! 


The last word “ 
tibi tendens, 


has nothing equivalent to it “ Invalidasque 


indeed, introduces an incon- 


alone ” 


heu! non tua, palmas,” and, 


gruous idea, making Eurydice assert her fidelity at a most unseasonable 
time. This seems to us a capital fault in a translator——The Rev. 


John Hunt reprints the Poems of Robert Wede, D.D, (Strahan.), 
adding a preface and notes. Wilde was a Presbyterian, one of those who 
fervently rejoiced in the Restoration (the first poem in this volume is a 
panegyric on Monk), but who could not swallow the Act of Uniformity. 
Personally he was a man of jovial temper, as, indeed, more of the Puritans 
Some of his poems reflect this dis- 





were than Mr. Hunt seems to think. 
position. One, for instance 
Fight,” ives pretty plain proof that he enjoyed the sport, certainly 


does not contain a syllable of Most of the pieces are 


and ¢ 
disapprobation. 





satirical, and his satire has a certain strength, though it is not to be 
compared with that of the great master, Dryden. The book is a curious 
illustration of history, and is worth the pains which the editor has spent 
upon it.——Mr. G. W. J. Gill translates Poems by Cervantes, that is, the 
Voyage to Parnassus, the tragedy of Namantia, and a play entitled the 
Commerce of Algiers (Ales. Murray). Mr. Gill very possibly knows a 
great a sal about Spanish, but not much, we should say, about English. 
“To grant favours not avaricious,” and 
“Some sixteen y 
Since they tLe st, 





(Long- | 


» describes ‘* The Norfolk and Wisbeach Cock- | 


| are two instances, which we might multiply into handreds, of a strange 

phraseology. The poems have an interest, if we can get at it, but the 
| translator has made them as unmusical and as generally unreadable as 
| it is possible to imagine. 
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Just published, in post Svo, price 4s 6d, croth, 


rPuUL LAWS of VERSE; or, PRINCIPLES of VERSIFICA- 
TION EXEMPLIFIED in METRICAL TRANSLATIONS ; together with an 

Annotated Reprint of the Inaugural Presidential Address to the Mathematical and 

Physical Section of the British Association at Exeter, By J. J. SYLyEesTerR, L L.D., 

F.RS., &€., Examiner in Mathematics to the U hiversity of London. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








London: 





Sir A. MALET on the GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 
On Wednesday, the 26th inst. in One Volume, 8vo, with Maps. 
HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of the GERMANIC 
d CONFEDERATION by PRUSSIA in 1866. By Sir ALEXANDER C. MALRT, 
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PRELBU RG MINSTER.—For view of this building see the 
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Hayter Lewis—Condition of Dublin—Timber and Construction—Iron Girders— 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








FOUNDED 1843.—LIFE " ONLY.—P URELY MUTUAL. 


..£22,665,000. 
£1,200,000. 





ANNUAL INCOME 


NEW YORK INSURANCE LAWS 

The Insurance Laws of the State of New York are very strict. By them this 

‘Company is required to submit to a rigid supervision aud examination of all its 
affairs, and to make sworn statements annually to the Superintendent of the 
os urance Department of its Assets, Liabilities, Income, and Disbursements, in 

omplete detail; also to undergo a personal examination by the Insurance Super- 
jute nde nt as a verification. Thus eve 'yY possible safeguard is thrown around the 
affairs of the Company, and offering a guarantee as to Security and Sulvency not 
| given by the Insurance Companies of any other country. 

A proof of the care in the management of American Companies is, that that there 
huts not been one sing'e instance of the failure of an American Life Insurance Cor mpany, 
that has contined itself to Life Insurance exclusively, as is required by the laws of 
New York, NO COMPANY BEING ALLOWED THEREBY LO COMBINE LIFE 
WIP ELPHER FIRE OR MARINE INSURANCE 

ITS POLICIES CANNOT BE ATTACHED BY CREDITORS. 

By the Laws of New York, under which all its policies are issued, policies are 
issued payable to the wife or children, and payable to them only, free from all 
demands of creditors, noticilstanding the assured might die insolvent, 

FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 

Poliey-holders are allowed to reside in any part of the world, 
charge, except in the tropics and obviously unhealthy climates, 
voyage to or from America, China, or Japan. 

SULCIDE doves not cause a forfeiture of Policy, that being considered evidence of 
insanity. 


| 
| CASH ASSETS 
| 

















without extra 
No charge for 


POLICIES ISSUED FROM £16) TO £4,000, 


CHEAPSIDE. 


LONDON OFFICES 











| 
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BUCKLE THAT ‘LOCKS. —EVERY PORTMANTEAU 
Ps and LUGGAGE STRAP should be provided with the PATENT LOCK 
BUCKLE, What it buckles up, it locks up, Before you buy a Portmanteau or 
Luggage Strap, ask to see the Lock Buckle 
BURFORD, 22 Tavistock s‘reet, Covent Garden, and all Portmanteau-Makers, 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS * Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags abin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHERK sal GLENNY, Yuttitters, uext door to Somerset Huuse, Strand, 
London, 

§ ee AVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS. ‘The most com- 
| modious, light, and useful Tents for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions 

are to “lt at BENJAMIN EDGINGTUON’S, 2 Duke street, London 
| Bridge rated Catalogues post free, 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOU 


a 
» Sold by all Grocers and Druggist 
in Lib, +1b., and 4 lb. Packets, Bcists, 








OURISTS 
_ from their Rambles by being acquainted with 
Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils. Mr. TENNANT, 
Geologist, 149 Strand, London, gives PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, 
and from his extensive Collection. comprising many 
thousand specimens, Ladies and Gentlemen are 
enabled in a dozen or twenty Lessons to acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge to identify all the ordinary com- 
ponents of Rocks, and most of the Minerals and Metals 
used in the Arts, Terms, 7s. for a lesson of one hour, 
Mr. TENNANT can supply Eleme itary Col ~_ tions 
at 2. 5, 10, 20, to 500 Guineas each, to illustrate Geology 
po "Miners ulogy. 




















CHIRT-MAKERS and OUTFITTERS. 
Ss 





Established 1792. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Tndia Gauze, French Printed and Silk Gauze Summer 
Shirtings of the latest Patterns. 
Trowser-Shaped Riding or Dress Pants made to 
measure, and a thorough tit guaranteed, 
INDIA AND CHINA OUTFITTERS, 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


T Il. Cc oO L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
ether Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 








YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
kK The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquaney and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


AR OSSE aa BLACKWELL'S 
. TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

Iu pint and quart bottles, ready fur immediate use. 
CALVES’ Feet, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, &e. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warchousemen 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Majesty, Soho square, London. 





Purveyors to Her 


COMPLEXIONS 
United Service” Soap 


fragrance. 


LEAR 
for all who use the * 
Tablet, which also imparts a delicious 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warchousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet. 





*,* Use no other. 





NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
I PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs, GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 





GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s td per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE, 
Frepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 


ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teet enders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is6d per box. 






GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
®or preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andas firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 





GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweeteni g the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 





LOSS OF HAIR, 
Patronized by the Royal Family, obit ity, and Faculty. 


Ms. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
34 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
o a the Polytechnic), The Loss of Boggs from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray ne rs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all ~~ happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Beer of 
superfluous hair, post free, ds. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 2is per bottle, carriage paid. 


9s 6A. avzen. 





derive additional pleasure | 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 


WORLD. 


T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
E STREET, LONDON, W. 


Sherries.— 
90, 92 WIGMOR 








No. 1, Family Sherry, 24s. | No.1. Young Cognae, 45s, 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s, | No. 2. ¢ vd Cognac, S45, 
No. 5, Dessert Sherry, 45s. | No. 4. LiqueurCognac, 75s, 
Per doz, (@YORNITILL SHERRY, Per doz. 
303. — 8. 


This elegant, dry, pure, C = Wine, spe ‘cial y shipped 
to CHARLES WATSON and Co. is pre-eminently free 
from acidity, A sample bi ttle muy be had. 

EXCELLENT CLARET, 163) per doz. with fhe 
bouquet. A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage 
paid. Terms cash. Established 1793. 
CHARLES WA 


TSON and CO., 50 Cornhill. 
UNVILLE 





and CO., Belfast, are the 

large-t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the m+dical pro- 
fessiun in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 





casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Cu.,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 


Ottices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 

7, INAHAN’S LL WIHIISKY.— 
This celebrated old Lrish Whisky gained-the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, deliciou, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 4s 5d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 5 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal aud 

pink label; cork branded “* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


E DGES pr BU’ TL K R, ‘1 » Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most recherche 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs ou application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret,,..at Lis, , 248, 39s, 36s, to Sts per doz 
Sherry ... 363, 42s, 458, to 60s 4, ,, 


Champagne dls, 428, 45s, GUs, GOs, to 75s 

JURE AERATED WATERS— 

ELLIS's. 
Eliis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia aud Potass 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None g snuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield, 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Iotel 
keepers. 











Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 
London Agents. W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 


street, Cavendish square. 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health, 
Luboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
‘= RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
1T removes all dandriff, 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


the DYSPEPTIC.—Inudigestion, with torpidity 
of the liver, is the curse of thousands, who spend each 
day with accumulating sufferings, all of which might 
have been avoided by taking Holloway’s Pills s according 
to their accompanying directions, They stre ihe nand 
invigorate every organ subservient to digestion, ‘Their 
action is purifying, healing, and stre ne They 
may be safely taken without interfering with ordinary 
pursuits or requiring much restriction in diet. They 
quickly remove noise and giddiness in the head, and 
dispel low spirits and nervous fears, ‘These balsamic 
Pills work the cure without debilitating or exhausting 
the system: on the other hand, they conserve and sup- 
port the vital fluid by substituting pure for impure 
blood, 


l OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — EASE for 





| 
| 














USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
4 MEAT.—Four Gold Medals, Supplied to the 
» Prussian, Rassian. Itviaa, Datch, and 
nts. Dr. Linkester writes re aurdies 
t there is a diff+renee in flay yur, 
t vr kinds of food, ‘it ts the flow yur 
that makes the ps y. Itis essentially on account of 
the fine meaty fliyour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LIEBLG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdim aud is su universally 
preferres lina ll European mork 

One piut of tine-tlivoured beet 
venient and economic * stock.” 

CAUTION.—Require Baron Lie 
signature on every jar, and ask di 
COMP. ANY! S EXTRACT. 

As stated by the War Office, the assertion of an 
Australian Agent of solely supplying the British 
Government is proved to be nothing but an untrue 
statement, 


C) evn tt oN acive domme » way 
2. The miny and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic, The success 
which has atteuded 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprine ipled imitator did 
not use —— in the manufacture of his Wine, 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agents—E, 
Lewis aud Co., Worcester. 


YUCCESSFUL and POPULAR 
h REMEDY.—The Medical Profession recommend 
tue use of MORSON'’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
in cases of Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes 
from 2s by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON aud SON, 124 
Si puthe ampton Fo row, Russe Il square, London. 

"MPE RE ECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING, 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. ‘They are the only remedies yet 
kuown for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
pre venting nausea W he un taking it, while they — 
ellicieutly supply the place of the oil when the stomac 
cannot tolerate it. ‘These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical mon, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 2hs, 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists.—Nore.—Savory and Moore's name 
and trade-mark on each bottle, 


NovDiIGEsS TIO N— 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benelit lL have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stumach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benetit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills | was quite restored to my usual 
state of health, Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
tit of those who may thus be ulllicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Hleury Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NOKTON'S CAMUMIL alk PLL LS.” 


YOWLER and SHE ¥ P. ARD'S COM- 

POUND PODOPHYLLIN ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
are the best and safest aperients that cau be taken. 
They have a direct benetivial action upoa the liver 
without produciug any of the injuries caused by a con- 
stant use of calomel or blue pill. They are a pure 
vegetable pill, composed of podophyllin, taraxacum, 
and other ingredients of Kuowa repute, Residents in 
hot climates will fad them an invaluable medicine. 
Each bottle has the neme FOWLER and SHEPPARD 
vn the Government Stamp, with the address, 51 
Hollywood road, London, S.W., on the wrapper, with- 
out which none are genuine, Ln bottles, Is 1}d, 2s 9d, 
aud 4s 6d each, of all Chemists. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Oflice, lL Wellington street, Strand. 


British, Fre 
ther Giove 
Extra t< 
and her 


















bat 24d, Most con- 






the inventor's, 
sly for LIEBIG 














GAUPHINE CLARET, ' 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 20 Piccadilly, W. 


In Quantities of Four Dozen. 
Sample Bottle, ls. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


PREPARED SOLELY F 


IS GENUINE. 


tOM 





FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL 





CERTIFICA TE-WRITERS. 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





RAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 


J ——— 

CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instru- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flow 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. [In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co, are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto 

PRICES, £ 


Black Walnut or Os 5 


Harmonium ......... Knee Swell 5Octaves 12 
ra = - 2Stops — 15 

a — a fStoeps — 22 

<a — -- 6 Stops sas 23 
Rosewood or Walnut es 8 Stops BA 34 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(The largest in Europe), 
209 REGENT STREET, 





a and W. 


ce AAUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 


in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 38. 







BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales, 
Crvrs. 
The blades are all of the Table. Dsert. per pr. 
finest steel. —_ -—_ -——- 
as dia. dis. & 
3}-inch ivory handles ......per doz.’ 14 ~ io oe ae 
34 ditto balanced ditto. 6612 @& 8. 
4 ditto, ditto 272614 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine iv t 27 bo | 7 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto. ) 22 8 
4 ditto African ivory ditto of 27 3 . 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..... 42 a) 8 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 46 8 86 
Nickel electro-siivered handles ... ly 7 6 


BURTON, 


by appoint- 


Ss. 
FURNISHING TRON MONGER, 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cataiogue, 


JILLIAM 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri 





valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
1A, 2. 3,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 








and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant Fy of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 


undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mach ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to ft) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 








NEW PATENT 

E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

J &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 





| 


| (composed expressly for the 





IIRMINGUAM 
} MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 
the General Hospital Goth Celebrari 


$tst of August and Ist and 2ad of September, 


TRIENNIAL 


Aid of the Funds of 
on), on the 30th and 
1870. 


PRESIDE eNT—The Right Hon. the Earl of BRADFORD. | 





ocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame | 
s-Sh rringt: on, Miss E lith Wynne and Madem- 
oiselle Ima di Murska, Madame Patey and Madem- 
oiselle Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 


and Mr. W. HL. Cummings, Mr. Sant 
Solo Pianoforte, Madame 
Violin, M. Sainton, Organist, Mr, 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa 
OUTLINE OF TITE 
TUESDAY MoRrNING.—Elij 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
FRIDAY MORNING 
Benedict (composed 
Requiem, Mozart. 
TUESDAY EVENING.—A Miscella 
prising Cantata (aradise and the 





h, Mer 





Me 
— St. 
expre 


Peter 
ly 


Selection, ¢ 
Minor, 

WEDNESDAY 
comprising Lustrumental 
(composed expressly for 
). Dr. Stewart. cond Part 


(ditto), : 
of selections from the works of Bee 


mpriving Mendelssol 
and Overtures Fre'schiitz a1 


Work, 
the Fes 






Arabella (ioddard. 8 
Stimpson, 


for 
neous C 


Festival) ; 


EVENING.—A_ Mise 


ley and Signor Foli, 
ilo 


PERFORMANCES, 


idelssohn, 


Naaman, Costa, 
th, Handel. 


Oratorio), 
Festival) ; 


(i, new 


the 


oncert, com- 
Peri), J. F. Barnett 
Miscellaneous 
in’s) Coneerto in G 
id Zampa, 
‘ellancous Concert, 
A. 8. Sullivan 
tival); Choral Ode 


will consist entirely | 


sthoven, 


THURSDAY EVeNntncg.—A Miscellaneous Concert, 
comprising Cantata (Vala and Damayanti), Dr. F. 
Hiller (composed expressly for the Festival); Miscel- 


laneous Selection, including Kreutz 
ture Guillaume Tell. 

Fripay EventNc—Samsor 
immes of the Performance 
on application to the under: 
» Festival Committee, Ann 
on and after the 28th inst. 

By order 





HOWAR 
Secretary tu the Fe 


II. * 


of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil ¢ 
Ts 116, 118, 12 
LONDON....... 41, 
22 Cornhill, E 


strect, 


er Sonata and Over- 


1, Handel, 
*s will be forwarded 


igned, at the Offices 
Birmingham, 


DS. SMITH, 
stival Committee, 


NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


the ‘Gn en, the Royal Family, and the Courts 


yutlitter. 
4) Regent street, W 


44,45 W arwic k street, W. 


(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 


BRANCHES ...... - 50 Bold street, 


(39 New street, 


For GENTLEME 





If. J. Nicoll's Tourists’ Suits, 42s 
IJ. J. Nicoll jurists’ Overcoats, 
For August and September she 
Cheviot Wool 1} guinea Jackets, 


puck pockets, cool and strong as 
thoru aud damp, and well 


climate. 


adapt 






Liverpool. 
Birmingham, 
N. 
; trousers, I4s. 
208; a 2 
voting HH. Nicoll’s 
with aliies and 
linen, resisting the 
sd to this variable 











For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning or Even- 
ing Dress) ready for immediate use, or made to order 
in a few hour: Kuickerbocker Suits from 21s; 
Sailor's costume, 2is; jacket, v and tronsers suits, 
from £2 Ys; Highland dre t e’ 2s; also the New 
Registered Belt Dress for Boys, first suit, 21s, Hata, 
e aps, hosiery, shirts, &e., for every description of dress, 


For LADLES. 





I. J. Nicolls Travelling Dresses, 
O28 Gil. 

Hf. J, Nicoll’s Travelling Cloaks 

i. Nicoll’s Riding Habits, 64s 
plet 


lete, 21s, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and H 


The above can only be obtain 
addresses in London, 114 to 120 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Me 


50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 59 


ley street; 


3ls Gd; trimmed, 
2s to 52s 64. 
tu 126s; hats, com- 


use Jackets, &e, 

“lL at H. J. Nicoll's 
Regent street, and 
Liverpoul, 
New street. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INcoRPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

| ETPERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

WILLIAM. PURDY, General Manager. 

4 ieee 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 

GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhill, 
Caaring Cross, London, 


and 


At the ANNUAL MEETING, held Febraary 25 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums WePe,.......0.cesceeseseecseees LO GIG 
‘The New Life Premiums £24, OSsand the wtal 272,344 
The Annuities pay’ able ... _ e cre Be | 
The Invested Funds .,, 3,680,617 





Re aident Secretary. 


B. F. SCOTT, 
| 5 arenas LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





Curer Orrice—No., 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRaNcu Orric&é—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Anuuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions, 

Prospectus aud Balance Sheet to be had on application 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &e) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in aud after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ufices, 64 Corn- 
hill, aud 10 Regent street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


.K CORPORATION, 
woth Augu my > 
reserve fund, 


RIEN TAL BAN 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Issl. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; 
£444,000, 

‘The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colounbo, FPoochow, 
liong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be tained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

‘They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the Cus study of the same, the rece iptot i 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named de pend 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office, 

Oltice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedie street, Loudon, Lsiv. 








OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 





NEW SUBMARINE ROUTE TO SOUTHERN EUROPE, EGYPT, ADEN, 
AND INDIA, VIA FALMOUTH. 


To Aden ... eco ose 
, Bombay, Cale atte L, Mu dr: ‘US, Ee. ° eve 
, Ceylon and Burmah.., 

,», Gibraltar and Malta ... 

» Spain and Portugal . ons ose eee 
Italy and Papal Ste utes 3 oe ose 
» Greece, Turkey, and Roum: inia 
. Germany, Belgium, and Holland... 


” 


@lalf the Twenty-Word Rates for every additional Ten Words. 


Tariff for Telegrams 





Of 10 Words. Of 20 W ords. 
£116 0 . £2 8 O 


° . - oo << a ae 217 0 
° ° oe ° 21 O aco si .@ 
° oe one - ° Ol 0 
. oe oe eco - ove 090 
ve oe . ee - eee 01 0 
. oe ove - eee 018 0 


inn aaa o- 017 6 
From the Provinces and Ireland, 1s extra. 


Messages are received at the Company's Office, 74 Old Broad street, and sent direct to their destination. 


Messages are also received at all the Postal Tele graph Offices in Great Britain and Ireland. 
These words will be transmitted free of charge. 


By order, 


should order them to be sent * VIA FALMOUTH.” 


London, July, 1870. 


The public 


JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, |- 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS ofall kinds) ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Manufac tory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


Allarticles marked in plain flgures, 


[ESTABLISHED 1807,] 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEA 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


wih THE BEST ARTICLES 


'N E’S. 


E WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S-—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEAN E'S—Pepier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—BPronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell's and other Improvements. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 50s. 


| DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
| Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
| DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., wellmade 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 





the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kine Wituiam Srresr), LONDON BRIDGE. 





MAPPIN 


AND WEBB’S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 











TABLE KNIVES. 1a | 8 ldarcen 

Best steel secured to Ivory Handles. le $ ee 
Bal.ivory, octagon handles, at perdoz 17s) 15s 6s 0d 
+» ivory, square, full size we 208/158! 7s 0d 
,, better, round < ~ 25s/18s| 9s 0d 
round handles, strong ka 30s / 22s 1ls 6d 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 

LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 208, 25s, 358, 403, 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s. 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, Lis, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 





King’s,Thread, 





SPOONS and FoRKS. | Fiddle (rity, « Beaded 
‘| Patterns. 
} Tea Spoons ........0.++ per doz.|F0s|13s 16s, 24s 303 
Dessert Spoons & Forks ,, 21s\27s 38s; 40s 543 
i cnciincansiins . »  ;2%s)36s488] 54s | 70s 





TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 303, 35s, 45s, 55s, 668. 
CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 223, 36s, 483, 60s, 80s. 


Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 
Street Works, Oxford street, Londou ; or Royal Catlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. 





Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 





71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





HURCH of ENGLAND HALL 


of RESIDENCE, for Students attending OWENS | J 


COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, This Hall will be 
opened in October next. 

For prospectus apply to the WARDEN, at the Hall, 
174 Plymouth grove, Manchester. 





order and for a special purpose. 

Messrs, JAY have purchased a black fabric which 
they have named “CONVENT CLOTH.” It is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
very strong. The priceis only one guinea anda half the 
dress, The intrinsic value, however, is about two- 
thirds more than fhe price named. It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London. 

JAY'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


\ OooD TEE BS SE 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 


i ee VENT CLOTH.—Made to a special 


Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


37 STRAND. 
DRESSING 
37 STRAND. 

OVERLAND ‘TRUNKS. 
37 STRAND. 


a PORTMANTEAUS 





BAGS. 


a 7 
onan 


a7 STRAND. 
LLEN’S PRIZE MEDAL, 


4 awarded for general excellence, New Illustrated 
Catalogues of 500 articles for Continental travelling, 
| post free, 





TCE SAFES or REFRIGERATORS 


fitted with Water Tanks and Filters and every 


modern improvement. The New American Double- 
wall Ice-water Pitchers, American Butter Dishes, for 
re - Pails, &c, Illustrated 

the sole office— 


Use with ys Champagne ae 
Price Lists free on application at 

WENHAM L AKE Ice “COMPANY, 140 Strand, 
London, W.C. 





AX LLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 


| 

LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL 
BRIGHTON.—Mr. HUTTON Re-opens his 

School on Tuesday, August the 23rd. He has vac, “a 
cies. Health and exercise are e specially cared fo; v0 
him, and are under excellent superinte ndence, a 
Hutton has the advantage of pos ing one of the} a 
play-grounds in Brighton. Boys aré prepared by rg 
for the Universities, for Matriculation in Li ondon, ond 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local KE xaminations, ’ 


E = © ££ A FT i ¢ 
3 BOURNEMOUTH, HAMPSHIRE, 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG L ADIES, eo 
ducted by Mrs. Robert Epsisron, from —, 
daughter of the late Francis Burke, Es 3q., of Montecrrat’ 
West Indies. 

Terms on application to 9 Reoniecme te e 
references kindly allowed to Rev, J. Mec mee Db 
9 Elgin terrace, Partick, near Glass gow ; Mrs, Edmund 
Sturge, Charibury, Oxon.; Mrs, Edw: ard Pes ase, Green- 
croft West, Darlington ; Mrs. McFarlane ; 
Hamilton street, Glasgow ; W. Smeal, E. S4-, 
row, Glasgow; John Jac Kkson, jun., 2 St. Vincent 
terrace, Glasgow; J. Marshall Sturge, Cromwell 
street, Gloucester. 

*,* Bournemouth, from the remarkable mildness of 
its Climate, is a most desirable residence for delicate 
children, and those from the Tropies. 


Oo YAL AGRIC ULTURAL 
Vv COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

Patron—His Royal Highness the Prince of Waters 
K.G, Ae 

oy Grace the Duke of MArtLporoven 
K.G.., D 4 




















Comurrrex OF MANAGEMENT, 
Right Hon. the Earl of | Rig glut Hon. 'T. H. Sotheron 

Duele, F.RLS., F.G.S. Estco rt. 

Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, | Edward Holland, § 

D.C.L. John Thornhill Hat “ ison 
Edward Bowly, Esq. Esq. _ 
Principal—The Rey, JOHN CONSTABLE, M.A,, Trin. 

Coll., Cam, 





RESIDENT PROFESSORS. 
Agrviculture—JOHUN Wrhigurson, F.C.S., MLR.ALC. 
Chemistry—ArtTucr H, Cuurcn, M.A, Lincoln Coll, 

Oxon., FCS. 
Assistant to Chemical Professor—Epwarp KINcu, 
Natural History—WILLIAM RAMSAY M'Nan, M.D, 
M.R.C.P., Edin. 
Veterinary Surgeon—JOHN A. M'‘Bripe, Ph.D, 
M.R.C.V.S. 
Mathematies and Surveying—The PRINCIPAL. 
Drawing—JAMES MILLER. 
The College re-opens on Monday, August 15. 
For forms of admission, application should be made 
at once to the Principal. 


NIVERSITY HALL 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tutor—E. S. BEESLY, 
M.A., Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J. J, 
WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall, and reside under Collegiate discipline. 

There are ‘Twenty-Nine sets of Rooms, some of which 
are now vacant, at rents varying from £12 to £48 for 
the session. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 4th of OCTOBER 
next, at the same time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated, 

Scholarships.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educa- 
tional Fund have founded Three Scholarships of £50 per 
annum, each tenuble for three years by Students resid- 
ing in the Hall, one being awarded every year to the 
candidate passing highest in the June Mutriculation 
Examination of the University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on written 
application addressed to the Principal, or to the Secre- 
tary at the Hall, 

August, 1870. 

WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
—The NEXT SESSION commences on the 3rd 
OCTOBER for the DAY CLASSES, and the Sth 
OCTOBER for the EVENING CLASSES,  Pro- 
spectuses for either department will be sent on appli- 
cation, 








J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

—PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.—The Trustees propose to ELECT a SECOND 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPITY, as co- 
adjutor to Professor Dalfour Stewart, F.RS. The 
Professor will share with Dr. Stewart the instruction of 
the Natural Philosophy Classes (mathematical and 
experimental) and the conduct of the Physical Labora- 
tory. Further information will be given on application 
to the Principal, but it is reque sted that the Trustees 
may not be addressed individually. It is hoped that 
the new Professor will be able to enter on his duties 
not later than the Ist January, Is7l. © andidate sare 
requested to send in applications, stating age, academi- 
cal degree, and general qualitications, accom; vanie ad by 
testimonials, to “The Trustees of Owens College,” 
under cover to the Registrar, on or before the 17th of 
September ne *, 





.G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for AID to the 
& SICK and WOUNDED in WAR. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.(. 

Chairman of Committee —Lieut-Col. BR, LOYD- 
LINDSAY. V.C., MP. 

A donation of £5, or an annual subscription of 53, 
constitu nembership, and may be sent to the Hono- 
rary Secretaries, 0 Tessrs. Coutts ar = 

ELIOT, 
ET RERGESS,¢ Hon. See 

No, 8 St. Martin's place, Tratalgar sqvare, London, 
August 8, 187 
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NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal Svo, toned paper, handsomely 


printed. 
SmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


\ ICK TRACY, the Irish Scripture- 
N 


Reader. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s 6d. 


a4 . . ” 
“A rale native, if there ever was one in print. 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co,, 9 Paternoster row. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PaTRON—ILR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with eutrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price Lis; to members, 10s 64. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
MUE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. H. CALLcorr for the Piano- 
Solos, 5s each; duets, 6s each; accompaniments 
for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s each. Complete in 
12 books. Each book free at half-price. 


( H! WHEN WILT THOU COME 


AT 


of Letters from 


; This day, 12th Thousand, of 
* Excellent reading. 


Daughter. 


the Eariiest Period. 


Solitary.” 


MEMOTRS 





is this memoir. 
desired in the heroine, 


forte. 


TO ME? Words from “Lyra Anglicana.” 
Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Buiss). One of 
the most elegant, yet easy, sacred songs of the day. 
Free by post 18 stamps. 

TIRED. Sacred Song. Mu-ie by Miss 





Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the Seventeenth Century. 

DE MONTALGNAGC, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 

“If ever there was a woman who deserved to have | Frenchwoman of the time of the Fronde, the heroine 
her life written it was Madame De Miramion, ant if | of an audacious and romantic abduction by Bussy de 
ever there was a@ bouk which ought to be fascinating it 
There was everything that could be 
She was a beauty, she was 
an heiress, she was a woman of 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


THE SEPOY WAR IN 


London: 


BOOKS. 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW 


ALL LIBRARIES 


The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY. A Series 
Edited by the eee LORD MALMESBURY. 

Such letters are an informal 
history of the times they embrace,—more instructive, 
certainly more amusing, than a great many elaborate 


LETTERS from LONDON from 1856 to 1860. 


By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, United States Minister at the Court of St. James, 
Two vols, crown 8vo, 21s, Contains Anecdotes of the late Lord Clarendon and Palmerston, and 


Conversations with them, Sir Henry Bulwer, &e., &e. 
EVENINGS with the SACRED 
by on SAUNDERS, Author of “Salad for the Social" and “ Salad for the 
Crown Svo, 1s td, 


Social, Political, and Military Events of these Times. 
Two vols, Svo, 30s. 

compositions, We, at least, are aware of no private 
correspondent worthy to tie Mrs. Harris's shoo-string, 
much less to mend her pen,” —Times, 


Is2z0 on the Chief 





Edited by his 


POETS. From 


of MADAME DE MIRAMITON: a 


From the French by the Baroness 
Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


Rabutin, and was acquainted with all the remarkable 
people in Paris. Too much credit cannot be given for 
the care and pains which the translator and editor 
quality, she was a | have bestowed upon the memoir."—Athenwum, 


New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Vol. IL, with Plans, 20s. 


INDIA IN 1857-1858. 


sy JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.RS. 


In Svo, Vol. L, 18s; 


WM. H. ALLEN and CO.,, 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Buiss). Ne. 1, in D flat: No, 
2,in D. Free by post 18 stamps each. “A sweet air 
and flowing accompaniment. Miss Lindsay has well 
caught the spirit of a very tender and devout emana- 
tion of poetic thought."—Vide Brighton Times. © This 
song is sure to become a favourite.”"— Vide Orchestra, 

London: Published only by Rosert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


TIKGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONG, 

“My Lost Darling,” Romance, now rivalling in 

popularity her famous songs, “Only,” and * Weary,” 
may be had in E flatand F. Sent for 24 stamps. 
Durr and STEWART, 147 Oxford street. 


MMUE MOTHER and the ANGEL, 

—One of the most beautiful and successful Songs 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert. Sung by Madame Patey. 
Composed expressly by JUL#S BeNkvICT. Sent for 24 


A TOUR IN NORWAY. 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, with Map, post $vo, 63. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDE FOR 
TRAVELLERS IN NORWAY. 


Also, just ready. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 


A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Map and Plans, post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





stamps. 
Durr and STsWART, 147 Oxford street. 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 

ay Pepper's New Lecture, showing how the marvel- 

lous Ghost Effects are produced. New Musical 

Entertainment, by George Buckland, “The Wicked 

Unele; or, Hush-bye-Babes in the Wood.” Sand and 

the Suez Canal. American organ daily —The whole 
for ls, 








CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—_NEW NOVEL. 


The AUGUST PART (price 8d) will contain the first Ten Chapters of an Original and Interesting Tale, 


“BRED IN 


entitled 


THE BONE.” 


Sold by all Newsvendors, and at the Railway Stalls. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS ON THE WAR.—NOTICE. 


The general desire for information on the questions involved in the War between 
France and Prussia will probably lead to the publication of several Books on the 
subject. 

It is intended to place the more important of these Books, and of other Works 
relating to the War as it proceeds, in the Library as they appear, in numbers 
proportioned to the anticipated demand, and without materially diminishing the 
supply of the principal New Books in other departments of Literature. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies of 
Recent Works withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage 
free on application. 

MUDIK’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





Feap. Svo, stiff wrapper, price 4s, post free. 


2 rrfegquy ryvy. 1 rey T 
HOW TO TELL A CAXTON, 
WITH HINTS WHERE AND HOW THE SAME MAY BE FOUND. 

By WittiaAmM BLApes, Author of the “Life and Typography of William Caxton,” 
Containing 16 Plates, displaying the various Types used by the First English Printer, 
and a List of the Works known to have been printed by him, 

London: HeENkrY SOTHERAN and Co., 156 Strand. 





Greatly reduced in price. 
MONS, THIERS’' GREAT HISTORICAL WORK, 


al wryn » , ’ ry” > ™ aa @ . ol NX 
THE HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
AND THE 
ITP ep TOR UN PN » ry T 
EMPIRE or FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON 

The few remaining copies of the only authorized translation of this great work, 
Originally published at £5 15s 6d, are now offered at £3 10s. The 20 vols, Syo, 
neatly and strongly bound in 10, in cloth, 

The period embraced by this work (1800-15) forms the most important era in the 
History of Modern Times, The eminent talents of the Author, not less than his 
ext dinary facilities for procuring information from exclusive and authentic 
Sources, have enabled him to produce a work which deserves to be ranked as the 
Foremost Historical Production of the Age. 

Loudon: Henry SOTHERAN and Co., 





156 Strand, 


| PRINCIPLES 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, —At all Libraries. 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE, 
By J. Scorrem, M.B. 8vo. 
PEASANT LIFE in 

Author of “ The Game Birds of Sweden,” &e. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By the 


Times’ Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Zimes. 


of COMEDY and DRAMATIC 


Svo. 


SWEDEN. 


Sv¥o. 


By L. Ltoyp, 


EFFECT. 
NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. By Wuti1aM 


GiLBert, Author of * Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &., &e, 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. By Mortex 
Farrow, Author of » No Easy Task,” &. 3 vo Is. 
MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. 
3 vols, 


The BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. By Tuomas 


By Percy FITzGeRap, 


By Tom Hoop. 





Wreur (* The Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “Some Habits ant 
| Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. 
PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. 


Author of “ Olive Varcve,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols, 


By the 


“HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Miss 


ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 


FENACRE GRANGE: 


FALSELY TRUE, 
SCHOOLED with BRIARS: a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


3 vols. 


a Novel. By Lancrorp Ceci. 


By Mrs. Casnuet Hoey. 3 vols. 
In 1 vol. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 


PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS 


OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





FroM THE “SATURDAY REVIEW,” AUGUST 6TH, 1870. 


“ These two volumes of Hawthorne's remains have appeared very opportunely. Ata time when the din of 
war is sounding in our ears, when there is universal excitement and impatience of all news which is six hours 
old, it is pleasant to turn aside from this feverishness to the perfect repose of ‘The English Note-Books.” To 
drop the Times and its latest telegrams and to pick up one of these volumes is to find somewhat of the same 
relief that Hawthorne himself so eagerly and constantly sought, when he turned aside from the noise of London 
into St. Paul's Cathedral or into some quiet court of law. ‘Truly I am grat ful,’ he says, ‘to the piety of former 
times for raising this vast cool canopy of marble in the midst of the feverish city.’ 


” There is a freshness in the view that Hawthorne takes of everything he sees, so different from 


that of the ordinary tourist. As we read his Notes we begin again to wonder, as we did when we first read his 


novels, whence he derived that strange humour of his. It is impossible to read Dickens without being now and 
then reminded of Smollett, or to read Thackeray without being reminded of Fielding, but whose mantle is it 
that has fallen on Hawthorne? His humour is all his own, And perhaps we shall not be far wrong if we attri- 
bute that curious contrast in his character which most strikes us, and which is the chief source of his humour 
to the fact that, while nature clearly made him for an old country, by the accident of birth he belonged to 


one of the newest. And yet though belonging to the great go-a-head Republic, it curiously enough happened 


that he was bornand lived for many years in a decaying town, a town which was even venerable compared wiih 
acquired a taste for antiquity, perhaps even a 


most of the great cities of the American continent. Ile thus 


love for it, but scarcely a reverence. Rather he was, we imagine, impatient of it, as he contrasted the con- 
dition of his own town with the rapidly advancing prosperity of the greater part of the Union. Antiquity, to be 
really graceful, needs the support of large endowments. A town gving to decay, where there is no dean and 


chapter to throw like ivy a grace over the ruins, is after all a sorry sight. Ifawthorne must have kuown so well 





the sad life of decayed gentility, that even an ancient House of Seven Gables touched him much 
feeling of pain than of pleasure. It is curious to notice what a change England works on him in this respect, 
and how her antiquity at last almost conquers his American republicanism. At first he is impatient of much of 
what he sees; the meanness of the streets, the dirtiness of the crowds, the stupidity of the children’s faces, 
Talking of the smell of the streets, he says, ‘ It is the odour of an old system of life: the scent of the pine-forests 
is still too recent with us for it to be known in America.’.,.......But the longer he lives in England, the more we 
s for its beauties. 


find he likes it, the less sensible he is of its shortcomings, the greater sympathy he ha 


“ He travels from one old town to another old town, and wherever a cathedral or a ruined abbey is to be found 


thither he makes his way. He not only visits them once, but is drawa back to them again and again. York 


Minster and Westminster Abbey especially draw him to them; and at each visit he finds out that he is more 
able to enter into their beauties, At last, he seems no longer to notice our Liverpool school children, with their 
‘mean, coarse, vulgar features and figures,’ or our street crowds,—‘a grimy people, as at all times, heavy, obtuse, 
with thick beer in their blood’; but he exclaims at the end of a tour through ‘ but a little bit of England, yet rich 
with variety and interest, What a wonderful land! It is our own forefathers’ land,—our land, for I will not 


give up such a precious inheritance.’ He leaves off drawing comparisons between England and the United 


States; he has no longer an eye for our failings, but looks only for what is venerable and bevutiful. ‘The 
beauty of English scenery makes me desperate,’ he says; ‘it is so impossible to describe it, or in any way to 


record its impressions, and such a pity to leave it undescribed. 


my - We had marked many quaint and many beautiful passages for quotation, but we must content 
ourselves with quoting one pretty story that he tells about his two children :— J. the other day was describing 


a soldier-crab to his mother, he being much interested in natural history. and endeavouring to give as strong an 





> R. sat by quietly 





idea as possible of its warlike characteristics and power to harm those who m« 


pe God did not hurt hisself when he 





istening and sewing, and at last, lifting her head, she remarked, “I h 


was making him.”’ We hope that little R.’s quaint fancies have not died out with her childhood, and that she 


may in time show that, though the old tree has borne its last fruit, it has nevertheless left a sapling behiud, 


which, in its turn, will bear good fruit too.” 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, author of * Chronicles of Ca 
‘ , ” ‘ y f , 
“Salem Chapel,” &e. 3 vols. sstaae 
* We cannot too highly praise the skilful manner in 
which the adventures of * The Three Brothers’ are un- 
folded to the reader, and made to engage his interast.” 
—Athenwum. ine 


Esther Hill’s Secret. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 3 vols. 


The Vivian Romance. By 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
‘Mr. Mortimer Collins has great wealth of inven- 
tion. His volumes contain excellent writing, and his 
descriptions are fresh and vigorous,.”"—Press, : 


Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville, 
Silvia. By Juia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &e, 3 vols. 
* This book is fresh and ¢ havening: "—Sat. Review. 


Arthur. by the Author of 


* Anne ut.” 3 vols. 
* An inter a x tale,—" Atheneum, 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “John Halitas” CHEAP Epition, 
bound and illus trated, forming the New Volume. a 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 














HURST and BLACKETT, 15 Great Marlborough street, 
WILL SHORTLY APPEAR. 
ARITHMETIC. 
ty SONNENSCHEIN and NESBITT, 

PART IL 
FRACTIONAL & APPROXIMATE CALCULATIONS, 











Wiirraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
t. 

See MAPS in KEDTH JOHNSTON'S 

‘ROYAL ATLAS” contain the most recent 
Rectifications of the Geography of the Countries ex- 
pected to be the > of W: uw. This Atlas consists of 48 
Maps caretully coloured, with index to each country 
finperial folio, half-bound in morocco, price £5 Ls 64 

Any Maps may be had separately, as 
FRANCE, 
PRUSSLA. 


SOUTH-WEST GERMANY. 
BELGLUM and the NETHERLANDS. 
Size 2i} x 10} inches, price 33 in sheets, or 43 6¢ 
mounted on cloth in a case for the libra ury table. 


MIE “WANDY ROYAL ATLAS” is 
ar aduc ion by the Author from the ~ Royal 

Ps of 45 Maps. Imperial 4to, with 
" £2 12s 6d. 

The Maps of this Atlas are also sold separately, at 
Is 6d each. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George street, 
Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster row, London. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt side, 6s, gilt edges. 7s. Illustrated 
with full-page Engravings by G, Cruikshank, &c. 
hap oes= BUONAPARTE (History 
1 of). Te ited from the “Family Library,” with 

considerable additions, 
London: WILLIAM TGG, Pancras lane, Cheap side. 














3yo, cloth extra. 7s Gd.. Ilustrated with 23 Steel 
Engravings, 8s 6d; half-bound calf, red edges, 13s, 
i ie HISTORY of ENGLAND for the 


PEOPI.E, continued to the Death of the Prince 








Consort. By a Member OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON, 
London: WiLLiAM TeG6, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
Feap. cloth extra, 2s; free by post, 2s 2d. 


Oe? (Lhe) STAND; or, SAUCE 
J PIQUANY to SUIT all PALATES. 

* The feast of reason and the flow of soul.”"—/ope. 
London: WitLiamM TecG, Pancras lane, Cheapside 


In Svo, with Coloured Plate, price 1s. 


Ori R V OL U N’ = kK ot ARMY, A Plan 


y JAMES wn R 
onel of the Cambri 





Crown &vo, pp. 249, cloth, price 3s 6. 
YOUNT BISMARCK: a Politi¢al 
J Bi By LupwWic BAMBERGER (Member 
oi the Zoll V nt), ‘Translated from the Gernun 
by CHARLES Lez : 
London: Trt 





rand Co., 60 Paternoster row. 

Now ready, One Shilling, post free. 

TRRUBNER’S MILITAR ¥ = AP of the 
SEAT of the WAR. Speci Cg end 

Study of the present Campaign. . RAVEN- 

STEIN, F.G.S, 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 





8 and 60 Paternoster row. 
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